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F orecasts Exceeded, IMF Says 


Bloomberg New 

SINGAPORE — Economic growth in South Korea 
flus year may exceed the 2 percent forecast by the 
International Monetary Fund just two months ago, the 
agency ’s top Asian official said Friday, and Thailand and 
Malaysia also appear headed for stronger growth than 
expected. 

The assessment by Hubert Neiss, the IMF director for 
Asia and the Pacific, is the latest indication that the 
economic crisis that sent financial markets tumbling 


The U.S. jobless rate hits a 29-year low. Page 9. 


around the world beginning in July 1997 has finaUy 
begun to bottom out in many parts of Asia. 

Throughout the region, Mr. Neiss said, “the decisive 
event is that during die course of the year, production hits 
bottom and turns around." But he added that Asian 
recovery would be slow and would rely on a revival of 
domestic demand and further re-organization of troubled 
companies and their debts. 

In South Korea, it is possible that 4 ‘the recovery is even 
a bit steeper" this year than expected, Mr. Neiss said, 
adding that the economy may expand 4 percent or more 
next year. 

In another sign of Asian economic resurgence, de- 
mand for business executives who earn more than 
5150,000 per year is rising across the region, with an 8 
percent increase in the fourth quarter from die third, 
according to the executive search company. Kom/Ferry 
International 

"The increased demand for senior executives in the 
industrial field may be an indication that the Asian 
economies have hit bottom and that recruitment , for 
executives should no longer be held back*” according to 
a report by the company. 

Wintfle Priem, the president an d chief executive of 
Kom/Ferry. said;. "Compute are M*4tea*nfiag4his 
regum's ability to bounce tack i»M ■st r e ng th 

Several Asian economies are reporting their worst 
recession in a generation, ha Hong Kong, the 6 percent 

See ECONOMY, Page 12 



Clinton’s Assessment: 
Milosevic Determined 
To Rid Land of People 


By Brian Know lion 

International HrraU Tribune 


Auj> NirJriB^imi/AlWf riBine-JVow 

Kosovar refugees struggling to squeeze into a truck on Friday in the northern Albanian border town of Kukes. 

Stranded Refugees Fight for Bread 

Macedonia and Albania Struggle to Deal With Border Nightmare 



To Japan’s Origins 

Light on Jomon Era Instills Pride 


Cvai&dbjOtr Stiff From D up & cha 

BLACE, Macedonia — An endless tide of human misery 
flooded into Macedonia on Good Friday, and authorities had 
to said soldiers with Kalashnikov rifles to contain the swell- 
ing crowd of ethnic Albanians from Kosovo. . 

Some food and medical aid began ^wiving afternoon but it 
seemed too little and too late for more than 20,000 refugees 
stranded in a field: near ttelforder. Some had spent a third 
right there. 

’ . When ambulance drivers tried to distribute bread, refugees 
scrambling for it. punched each other and 10 or 20 people 
fought over a single piece. 

. Local Albanians and a few government cars also brought 
bread but it was in short supply. 

"Kosovo does not exist any more,'’ said a man in his 50s, 
er. He told Reuters, 4 ‘We do not need Europe 
to watch us. We want Europe to give us arms to fight the 
Serbs. It is better to die with a gun at home than to be here like 
this." Others were fighting for their lives. When the first 
small camp hospital opened, a steady stream of stretchers 
headed for it Many patients arrived unconscious. ■ 


There appeared to be no organized food delivery and no 
sign at all of hot food or even tea. When a tank of drinking 
water arrived, many refugees picked up dirty plastic bottles 
littering the field to fill them. 

No one told the refugees what to do, where they would be 
taken ox whax- would happen to them. 

’ Similar scenes were repealed in Kukes. Albania, as both 
Albania and Macedonia signaled that they were being over- 
whelmed. “The situation is absolutely dramatic; it's reaching 
nightmare proportions," said Judith Kumio, a Geneva-based 
spokeswoman for the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, which says 1 90,000 people have fled Kosovo since 
NATO air strikes began March 34. 

With refugees continuing to flood into the northern town of 
Kukes, the impoverished country looked in danger of being 
swamped. 

The Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
said around 14,000 people had passed through the Morina 
border crossing between midnight and midday. It said the 


WASHINGTON — In one of his starkest descriptions of 
the situation in Kosovo, President Bill Clinton said Friday that 
the Yugoslav leader, Slobodan Milosevic, wanted to "keep 
the land of Kosovo and rid it of its people.'* 

He added, "We cannot let that happen with impunity.” 

In Brussels, NATO declared Friday that the forced flight of 
ethnic Albanians from Kosovo had produced an 4 ‘extremely 
grave" regional crisis across the Balkans and had emptied the 
Yugoslav province of one- third of its population in the past 1 2 
months. 

A quarter of a million other Kosovars have been uprooted 
from their homes but remain within the province, NATO 
estimated. 

Officials said that allied troops in Macedonia, where an 
estimated 18,000 displaced Albanian Kosovars arrived in the 
past day, had been ordered to assist the government there in 
helping refugees who are pressing across the bonier. 

“The refugee situation," said Jamie Shea, NATO’s ci- 
vilian spokesman, "is extremely grave and is becoming 
graver by the hour." He added: "We are facing a crisis in the 
entire region, with far-reaching consequences." 

That sentiment was seconded in Geneva by the UN High 

More news about the conflict on Pages 2, 4 and 5. 

Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, who said, “The , 
relief operation is on the verge of being overwhelmed.’ ’ 

Mr. Clinton spoke after a briefing with humanitarian 
advisers, as lines of refugees flooded across Kosovo's bor- 
ders, fleeing violence and threats by Serbian forces. 

The humanitarian situation in Kosovo. Mr. Clinton said, 
remained "grave." While vowing to help aid agencies "in 


every way we can." he called on other countries to help. 
U.S. soldiers detained near the border with Macedonia. He 


i repeal 
r. Milo: 


would hold Mr. Milosevic responsible for the safety of three 


See REFUGEES, Page 5 


said they had "the status of POWs." a label U.S. officials 
previously hadshied away from using since war has not been 
declared. 

Seeking to rebut the suggestions that the overwhelming 
NATO air strikes against Yugoslav targets might have 
prompted Mr. Milosevic to escalate a campaign of violence 
and expulsions against ethnic Albanians. Mr. Clinton said that 
reports passed on by humanitarian agencies contradicted the 
claims. 

"The refugees coming out strongly support the action that 
NATO has taken,” Mr. Clinton said after a meeting with 
advisers on humanitarian issues. He said, however, that the 
alliance would have to be "patient if we expect to see this 
mission through." 

To make Kosovo safe for the return of ethnic Albanian 
See NATO, Page 5 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Times Semcr 
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AOMORI, Japan — When he was a boy, Tomihiro Yosh- 
tzaki used to dig for arrowheads in some strange mounds of 
earth outside this city in northern Japan. 

Now those mounds have been excavated, resolving crucial 
mysteries about the ancient hunter-gatherers who lived here 
5,000 years ago. Just one mystery remains: To what exte nt are 
Mr. Yoshizaki and other modem Japanese descended from 
those ancient people? ' 

The origins of the Japanese people remain a much-debated 
puzzle, but part of the puzzle is being pieced together here on 
the vast archeological site near Aomori, about 600 kilometers 
(375 miles) north of Tokyo. Local people like Mr. Yoshizaki, 
45 had long known about the mounds and the artifacts. But 
they were investigated only in 1992, when surveyors pre- 
paring to build a baseball stadium uncovered evidence that 
this was once a village of the Jomon people, who lived m 
Japan from 10,000 B.C. to about 300 B.C. . 

Now the site is perhaps the most important archeological 
dig in Japan, attracting a half-million tourists a year and 
shedding new Ught on prehistoric life here. Moreover, even 
after filling 40.000 boles of materml, ^Ml^ts say to 
they have at least 15 more years’ work before they complete 

^The dty rf Aomori had very little history." MhY<nb- 
izaki mured, * ‘But now. all of a sudden, we have a great deal 

of history, and we’re very prond of it. 

Theexcavations have aroused enonmous interest in Japan, 
where archeology is a national craze. Japan spen^ more than 
SI billion annually in public funds to e^vate some! 3,000 
steeach year. aiheSogy boots become best seltes, and 
leading experts often appear on television. . 4 

The* issue are in some ways political, as ^well as ar- 
cheolodcal, because of the rivalriesin East AsidNorihKmiw 
claims ^hat it, not Africa, is where humans fins* ^appeared 



Protectorate Plan Studied 

Western Troops Would Be Deployed in Kosovo 
As Escorts to Help Set Up Independent Entity 


By Michael R. Gordon 

Nrvt York Times Sendee 

BRUSSELS — Western officials are 
discussing a plan under which NATO 
troops would escort ethnic Albanians 
back into Kosovo after Serbian forces 
there have been routed by bombing and 


would set up a self-governing enclave 
under allied prot 
senior NATO diplomat. 


section, according to a 


North Atlantic Treaty Organic 
ruled o 
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French airmen loading a missile on a Mirage fighter on Friday at a NATO base in Italy. 

Alarm Over Kosovars Who Didn’t Flee 


By William Drozdiak 
and William Branigin 

Washington post Service 


See JAPAN, Page 4 


As Yugoslav troops drove thousands of ethnic 
Albanians from Kosovo's capital by packing them 
into railroad cars, international relief officials ex- 
pressed alarm about the fate of more than 260,000 
civilians displaced within the province who are cut 
off from the outside world. 

Trains jammed with refugees have arrived at the 
Macedonian border from Pristina, the Kosovo cap- 
ital, and many say they were forced to leave at 
gunpoint. But NATO senior officers say that re- 
connaissance photographs reveal an even more 
harrowing situation in Kosovo for as many as 


70,000 ethnic Albanians in Pagarusa Valley, about 
50 kilometers (30 miles) southwest of Pristina. 
Three brigades of Yugoslav government troops 
have surrounded the refugees and have been rain- 
ing artillery shells on them, according to General 
Wesley Clark, the NATO commander. 

He said in Brussels that one of his most pressing 
priorities would be to call in air strikes on the 
military units tint are shelling the refugees. 

Refugees trapped in Kosovo are facing not only 
artillery batteries but also cold, hunger and illness. 
Those who have fled the province have provided 
chilling accounts of tens of thousands of people 
stranded in the hills. Some say that government 

See KOSOVO, Page 4 


jamzation 
officials have repeatedly ruled out an 
invasion force to halt the brutal cam- 
paign by President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic's Serbian forces, which has driven 
almost 190,000 ethnic Albanians from 
the province. 

But Western officials say that, if air 
strikes eventually succeed in driving 
back the Serb military, NATO ground 
troops may be called in to bring back the 
refugees and to set up a "protectorate" 
— an independent entity whose security 
would be guaranteed by the interna- 
tional community but whose status 
would be less than a state. 

The officials say this use of ground 
troops might be possible even if a for- 
mal peace agreement with Belgrade has 
not been reached, as long as it was clear 
that the Serbs could not mount serious 
resistance. 

Deliberations on the plan are still in 
the early stages. 

A senior American official in Wash- 
ington said in a phone interview that 
much would depend on whether the 


ground force will be able to enter 
Kosovo without facing serious military 
resistance from remaining Serbian 
troops. 

"The line that has not been crossed in 
Washington is whether we would de- 
ploy such a force in anything but a 
permissive environment." the official 
said. "That is, an environment in which 
hostile forces have been removed." 

Officially, NATO has continued to 
back the plan presented to the Serbs and 
ethnic Albanians at the Rambouillet 
Castle in France, under which Kosovo 
would remain a Serbian province, but 
with extensive autonomy for its Al- 
banian majority. But officials have 
privately acknowledged that the pro- 
posal, which was rejected by the Serbs, 

See PLAN, Page 5 
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Clinton, Reluctant Warrior, Lacks Sleep and Leeway 


By John F. Harris 

WasbiitgnmPiaS*n-ice 

WASHINGTON — ■ A wee k and a 
half info the allied bombing campaign 
over Yugoslavia, President Bill CDntoh 
is a leader short on sleep and short on 
options. A leader with a. personal dis- 
taste far confrontation, who has .said 

r. L!- ^.Imwui lift it tn'hsln- 


He stays up late and gets up early, 
advisers say, on the line with aides get- 
ting the latest news on Kosovo, on the 
, line with foreign leaders in an effort to 
keep the NATO alliance from fraying. 

A politician whose early adulthood 
was colored try his opposition to the 
Vietnam War is reported by friends to 
. be extausted tat resolute, certain that he 
'chose the right path in ordering an air 
war even as it has yet to produce the 
results he is seeking. 


But if Mr. Clinton is unwavering, the 
stakes of his war, envisioned as a limited 
operation with the aim of helping the 
embattled ethnic Albanian population 
of Kosovo against Serb aggressors, are 
each day increasing, with consequences 
for beyond the Balkans. 

If President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia prevails in a campaign of 
“ethnic cleansing" that Mr-CIinton has 
s? id is approaching genocide, admin- 
istration officials say the result could be 


the emasculation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and a drastic be- 
littiement of U.S. standing in Europe. 

But Mr. Clinton's White House re- 
affirmed Thursday that it was deter- 
mined to resist what a rising chorus of 
voices in the foreign policy establish- 
ment say is the most obvious means of 
avoiding this humiliation — a dr ama tic 
escalation of the war through the in- 

See CLINTON, Page 5 


AGENDA 

Baseball Preview: 
The Yankees Again 

The major league baseball season 
is ready to open, and the American 
League races have some familiar 
favorites. In the East, the New York 
Yankees look very strong again: in 
the Central, the Cleveland Indians 
appear headed for their fifth straight 
title; in the 
West, the Tex- 
as Rangers 
have the edge. 
A rundown of 
all three divi- 
sions. team by 
team, is on 
Page 16. 
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D’Alema Faces Communist Walkout Over Easter Bombing 


By Alan Friedman 

International Herald Tribune 

ROME — Prime Minister Massimo D'Alema of 
Italy struggled to keep his cabinet together on 
Friday in the face of a threat by his Communist 
partners to withdraw itsroinisters unless a truce in 
the war between NATO and Yugoslavia was 
achieved over the Easter weekend. 

Although the D'Alema government is expected to 
survive the highly likely Communist walkout, polit- 
ical tension and anti-American sentiment were rising 
steadily within the governing center-left majority. 

On Saturday. Armando Cossuta, leader of the 
Communists, is expected to win backing from his 
party for the withdrawal of two ministers and three 
deputy ministers. 


Nerio Nesi, a top aide to Mr. Cossutla, said in an 
interview Friday that die pullout was “almost 
certain and reflects die fact that these NATO at- 
tacks were imposed on us by President Bill Clinton 
and by Mr. D’Alema without any consultation” 
Bnt Mr. Nesi also conceded that “because we 
have the interests of the country at heart, and since 
there is a war under way. and since Russian war- 
ships heading for the Adriatic, we realize that we 
cannot bring down the government.” 

For this reason, he added, “we will probably end 
up withdrawing our ministers but continuing to 
support the government in Parliament.” 

Besides the Communists, other elements of the 
Italian center-left coalition are also calling for a halt 
to the NATO air strikes. The small Greea Party has 
protested the attacks, but pledged to remain in the 


government. Of greater concern are a number of 
legislators in Mr. D’Alema's own party who object 
to the attacks. Roughly 90 percent of the NATO 
sorties take off from Italian territory. 

Italian public opinion is also highly sensitive to 
the fact that the best known operational base for the 
NATO campaign is the U.S. military base in the 
Alpine village of Aviano. 

A majority of Italians are still angry over the 


sheared ski lift cables nearby while on a training 
flight, killing 20 people. 

Mr. D'Alema has thus found it politically ex- 
pedient to placate the left by calling for renewed 
Kosovo negotiations and by flying on Easter Sun- 
day to Albania, where he will join a number of 


prominent Italians in the so-called Rainbow Mis- 
sion, a humanitarian effort for refugees. 

But the prime minister also has been careful to 
restate Italy’s commitment to the NATO air cam- 
paign. 

“If Milosevic continues to strike Kosovo, then 
NATO is going to keep striking him,” Mr.D’Ale- 
ma was quoted saying bn Friday. 

The awkwardness of Mr. D’Alema’s position is 
compounded by the fact that opinion polls show 
Italians closely divided between those who support 
the NATO action and those who oppose it 

In addition to leftist politicans, several Roman 
Catholic political leaders are also vehemently 
against the NATO attacks. These politicians voiced 
their disappointment Friday at the Mure of Pope 
John Paul u’s-plea for an Easter cease-tire. 


Yeltsin Acts to Dismiss 
Top Kremlin Prosecutor 

Skuratov Is Accused of ‘Abuse of Power 9 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — President Boris Yeltsin 
unleashed a political storm on Friday by 
renewing his attempt to dismiss Russia's 
powerful chief prosecutor. Yuri Skur- 
atov, who has been investigating alle- 
gations of high-level Kremlin wrong- 
doing. 

Mr. Skuratov said the ouster was * ‘ab- 
solutely illegal" but his office was 
sealed, his telephones cut off and his 
bodyguards removed. The Moscow city 
prosecutor said a criminal case had been 
opened against Mr. Skuratov for “abuse 
of power." 

The charges and countercharges 
echoed from the Kremlin to Parliament 
and back again. 

In part, the dispute is over Mr. 
Yeltsin's powers and diminished polit- 
ical stature. Also at issue is the integrity 
of Mr. Skuratov, who has been em- 
broiled in a sex-on-videotape scandal. 

But the central importance of the case 
is that Mr. Skuratov bad dug deeply into 
wrongdoing at the highest levels of the 
Russian government. 

According to well-informed Russian 
sources, Mr. Skuratov has been inves- 
tigating bribery allegations involving 
high-level government officials and a 
Swiss construction firm, Mabetex. 
which had carried out major construc- 
tion works on Kremlin buildings. The 
firm has denied any wrongdoing. 

Mr. Skuratov said this week that he 
sent Mr. Yeltsin a report on how money 
illegally sent to Swiss bank accounts 
from Russia could be recovered. Mr. 
Skuratov recently met with the Swiss 


general prosecutor, Carla Del Ponte, to 
discuss fiie case. 

Moreover, Mr. Skuratov was inves- 
tigating how the Russia’s central bank 
had routed the country’s hard currency 
reserves through a tiny offshore firm. He 
also was involved in investigating toe 
business activities of Boris Berezovsky, 
a Russian tycoon with close ties to Mr. 
Yeltsin’s family. 

Mr. Skuratov first resigned Feb. 1, 
checking into toe Central Clinical Hos- 
pital after complaining of heart prob- 
lems. Then on March 17 he tola the 
upper house of Parliament that his re- 
quest to resign was forced' on him by 
political opponents. 

Newspapers reported that Mr. 
Yeltsin’s chief of staff had threatened 
Mr. Skuratov with a videotape of him 
with prostitutes. The tape was later 
broadcast on state-owned television and 
the chief of staff was fired. 

Defiant, Mr. Skuratov went bade to 
work, and the upper house of Parliament, 
the Federation Council, voted 142 to 6 to 
keep him in office. The vote was seen as 
a major setback for the ailing Mr. 
Yeltsin, since the chamber is made up of 
regional leaders who bad been sym- 
pathetic to toe president. 

Under toe 1993 constitution, the pros- 
ecutor is appointed and relieved from his 
post by the Federation Council on toe 
nomination of the president However, a 
separate law says that if toe prosecutor is 
under investigation, he can be suspen- 
ded, which is toe action that Mr. Yeltsin 
took Friday. 

Hie investigation of Mr. Skuratov 
centers on who paid for the prostitutes, 
according to the news agency Interfax, 


Handover Imminent 
For Lockerbie Pair 

GLASGOW — A handover by Libya 
of two suspects wanted by Britain in toe 
1988 bombing of a PanAm Boeing 747 
over Lockerbie. Scotland, is imminent. 
Secretary of State for Scotland Donald 
Dewar said Friday. 

Libya agreed to turn Abdel Basset Ali 
Megnihi and Lamen Khalifa Fhimah 
over to the United Nations by April 6, on 
charges of planting toe bomb which de- 
stroyed the jumbo jet. killing 270 
people. (AFP) 

Sicedish Bomb Alerts 

; STOCKHOLM — The fast-food chain 
■McDonald's and a police station near the 
ihome of Prime Minister Goeran Persson 
were the targets of a series of bomb alerts, 
■toe Swedish police said Friday. 

In Mahno, a suspect package was 
found Friday at a police station not far 
from the prime minister's home. Late 
'Thursday three McDonald's restaurants 
; in Gayle were evacuated after a caller said 
!a bomb had been placed in one of them. 

; Both alerts proved to be hoaxes. (AFP) 

Kurdish Chief Visited 

ISTANBUL — A brother and if sister 
of toe Kurdish rebel chief Abdullah 
Ocalan traveled by boat to visit him 


Friday on the Turkish prison island 
where he awaits trial, the Anatolian news 
agency said. 

Turkish special forces captured the 
Kurdistan Workers Party leader Feb- 
ruary in Kenya. He faces treason charges 
carrying the death penalty. (Reuters) 

Chirac Visits Tunnel 

CHAMONIX, France — President 
Jacques Chirac visited the Mont Blanc 
tunnel Friday amid a growing contro- 
versy over security measures, after 40 
people died in a tire that started aboard a 
truck transporting flour and margarine. 

The French government has called for 
a review of security in all tunnels. (AP) 

For the Record 

Germany said Friday It had struck 
a deal with France to resume the trans- 
port of nuclear waste between German 
atomic power plants and toe French re- 
processing facility at La Hague, sus- 
pended last year after a report that trains 
carrying waste from Fiance. Germany 
and Switzerland had been contaminated 
with radioactivity. (Reuters) 

The Canadian-Swedish mining 
company Boliden Ltd. has announced 
the reopening of its southern Spanish 
mine, closed down last year foil owing a 
major toxic spill on toe doorstep of a 
prized nature reserve, news reports said 
niday. (AP) 



President Boris Yeltsin watching Yuri Yarov take his seat as new commonwealth executive secretary Friday. 


which quoted unnamed sources in an 
account of the allegations. Interfax said a 
businessman paid for the prostitutes in 
exchange for Mr. Skuratov’s promise to 
delay three criminal cases against the 
businessmen. 

In a related affair, Mr. Berezovsky has 
in recent days expressed concern that he 
may be attested if he returns to Russia. A 
plane carrying him from Paris was re- 
fused permission to enter Russian air- 
space Friday and landed instead in 
Ukraine, Interfax said. 

[Mr. Berezovsky was ousted Friday 
from his post as executive secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Independent 


States, toe loose grouping of 12 of toe 15 
republics that comprised the Soviet Un- 
ion before it collapsed in December 
1991, and said be was considering ask- 
ing for political asylum to avoid arrest. 
The Associated Press reported from 
Moscow. 

[“For nearly 24 hours I have been 
taring to get permission to fly to Rus- 
sia," Mr. Berezovsky said. “What’s go- 
ing on is beyond reason.” 

[He has fallen out of favor in recent 
months and, after a public clash with 
Prime Minister Yevgeni Primakov, Mr. 
Yeltsin demanded his removal. 

[The investigation by Russian pros- 


ecutors centos on charges that Mr. 
Berezovsky set up an illegal bugging 
network to eavesdrop on government 
officials. The prosecutors have also 
looked into his business activities and 
searched his companies’ offices. 

[Mr. Berezovsky, who has denied any 
wrongdoing, said Thursday that pros- 
ecutors planned to arrest tnm after his 
removal from toe commonwealth post 
On Friday he said he would consider 
asking for political asylum in Ukraine. 

[Yuri Yarov, a former Soviet bureau- 
crat who has served as Mr. Yeltsin’s aide, 
was appointed Friday to succeed Mr. 
Berezovsky in the commonwealth post] 



PILGRIMAGE — A Filipino woman carrying a carved olive-wood cross as she walked with a group of 
Christian pilgrims past one of the Stations of the Cross on the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem on Good Friday. 


Burmese Dissident 
Joined in Mourning 

RANGOON — More than 1,000 
well-wishers attended a Buddhist 
ceremony at the home of toe 
Burmese opposition leader Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi on Friday to 
mark toe seventh day of mourning 
of her husband. 

Fifty-three monks chanted pray- 
ers at her lakeside home in Rangoon 
for Michael Aris, a British academic 
who died of prostate cancer on 
March 27, his 53d birthday. 

The widow, without the trade- 
mark flower in her hair, offered 
saffron robes to the monks as part of 
the Buddhist merit-making tradi- 
tion. She said nothing to reporters. 

There were security checkpoints 
along the road leading to her house, 
but visitors were allowed to pass 
through. (Reuters) 

Taiwanese Sludge 
Leaves Cambodia 

PHNOM PENH — Nearly 3,000 
tons of toxic waste that was secretly 
clumped in Cambodia was being 
shipped back to Taiwan on Friday, a 
port official said. 

A freighter set off with toe mer- 
cury-laced sludge that bad been 
dumped Dec. 5 near southwestern 
Sihanoukville, said the port's 
deputy director, Va Sunnat. 

Discovery of the waste, produced 
by Taiwan's Formosa Plastics Carp., 
had produced a scandal (AP) 

Indian Party Riots 
On Leader’s Death 

BOMBAY — Members of a 
party that rep r esents India’ s lower 
castes swarmed into the streets Fri- 
day, blocking traffic and pelting ve- 
hicles with stones to protest the 
death of their leader. 

Press Trust of India said three 
people were hurt and a bus was set 
on fire in the violence that spread 
through parts of northern and east- 
ern Bombay. 

The trouble erupted a day after 
Bhai Sangare, leader of the regional 
Republican Party of India, died of 
bum injuries in a hospital. 

Mr. .Sangare suffered severe 
bums during a rally on March 20 in 
a small town in Maharashtra state, 
where Bombay is situated. 

■ He was burning a copy of the 
Manu Smriti, a centuries-old Hindu 
text that lays down caste laws and 
prescribes menial jobs for toe low- 
. est castes. (AP)' 

Dozens Die as Boat 
Sinks in Nigeria 

PORT HARCOURT, Nigeria — 
Several dozen people were missing 
and presumed dead after a boat cap- 
sized in southeast Nigeria, toe cap- 
tain and local people said Friday. 

The wooden vessel, toe MV 
George, began to sink after striking . 
an object in toe San Bartholoraeo ; 
Riveron Thursday. It was carrying 
about 120 passengers from Port Har- 
court to the community of Nembe 
for the Good Friday holiday. 

Matty were able to swim ashore, 
the captain said. The dead, mostly 
women and children, were trapped ; 
as the boat capsized. . (Reuters) 

Great Barrier Reef 
In Deep Trouble 

CANBERRA — One of Aus- 
tralia’s environmental wonders, the 
Great Barrier Reef, is at greater risk : 
from global warming than once 
thought, scientists said Friday. 

.An international team of scien- 
tists has found that increasing glob- 
al levels of atmospheric carbon di- 
oxide can affect underwater 
sections of toe Great Barrier Reef 
thought safe from damage. (AP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


WEATHER 


U.S. and Canada to Spring Forward 

On Sunday at 2 A.M. toe United States and most of Canada 
will change from standard rime to daylight time. Clocks in 
both countries will be moved forward one hour. During the 
summer, eastern daylight time will be four hours behind 
Greenwich mean time. 

Greeks Threaten U.S. Embassy 

ATHENS (AFP) — The U.S. Embassy in Athens has 
received threats since the. start of allied air strikes on 
Yugoslavia, and U.S. citizens In Greece have been warned to 
stay away from demonstrations against the raids. 

No derails were given. The threats included U.S. citizens in 
general, but no private individuals or tourist sites were named. 


Greece, although a member of the alliance, is one of the 
staunchest opponents of the bombing campaign. 

Iberia Pilots Warn of Longer Strike 

MADRID (AP) — Pilots employed by toe Spanish airline 
Iberia on Friday said their strike action that has affected 
hundreds of flights in the last week could continue beyond the 
Easter holiday rush, news reports said Friday. 

Cancellations and delays affected airports across Spain but 
hit hardest at Madrid’s Barajas Airport, where 21 international 
and domestic flights were canceled by 7 PM. Friday. 

France decided Friday to step up road checks for speed- 
ing Und drunken driving, hoping to cut in half the high number 
of road deaths, 8,437 last year, by 2002. (Reuters) 


Forecast for Sunday through Tuesday, as provided by AccuWeatfier. 
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U.S. Denies Iraqi Report of Air Raids 


The Associated Pros 

BAGHDAD — Iraq’s military said enemy 
planes bombed southern Iraq on Friday, de- 
stroying two houses in toe first U-S.-led air 
strikes reported in more than two weeks. But 
the U.S. military denied that American or 
allied planes had launched any missiles. 

The conflicting reports could sot be im- 
mediately reconciled. 

The official Iraqi News Agency quoted toe 
Air Defenses Command as saying that air- 
craft. including F-14s, P-l6s and Tornados, 
carried out 18 sorties from Kuwaiti sides and 


33 from Saudi skies. The planes targeted 
residential areas in Afak, the report said, 
“causing toe destruction of two residential 
houses and toe injury of two residents.” 

Afak is in A1 Qadisiya Province, 200 ki- 
lometers (135 miles) south of Baghdad, toe 
capital. 

But Lieutenant Commander Ernest Dup- 
lessis, spokesman at U.S. Central Command 
headquarters in Tampa, Florida, said, “We 
did not conduct those strikes.” He said U.S. 
and allied planes flew over southern Iraq 
Friday but aid not launch any missiles. 
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I np Still On, China Confirms 

Uih-Hour Hesitation, Beijing Says Zhu Will Visit Next Week 

’ ■ ■ The Associated Prai . ' 
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hesitation enhance the rontual onderetandiog and 

^ Chinese people 
and Canadian peoples and 
promote” relations, Mr. Son. 
said. Mr. Zhu has already said that he 
expects the visit to be rocky. 

■ India and China Agree to Talks 

India and China will resume talks on 
tfaeir disputed Himalayan border by the 
end of April or early May, the prime 
minister's principal adviser, Brajesh 
Mishra, said Friday, Agence France- 
Prcssc reported from New Delhi. 

• . Mr. Mishra added that there was also a 
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the United States over China’s bid to join 

“3^ S“ri^S* ani2aion and over 

<^ed f OT a WTO deal in time for Mr. 

Mr. ZhuwiQ visS^U^d^^ ?*} ?“ 5 Visit were dam P ened after (he top 
Canada from Tuesday to AnJ 2fTJ!rf! 5*®*““* Tuesday, say- 
ing speculation that Ik: mlchtcanMlA^ wexe *?n divided on 

trin The I! cance “* tSlluS for China s entry mto the rules- 

mafang body for worid trade. 

pH while senior loutes debated 9 m f e citi2enB Iiv mg «* A* United . mi. MasnmadOed tbaUberewas also a 

he should go befeer States also wrote to Mr. Zhu urging him possibility of Foreign Minister Jaswant 

: High-level Chinese officials debated cel vis * t because of die Kosovo Smgh£ visiting China or holding talks 

whether to change the timiim of rhpviri? . with Chinese leaders at the ASEAN Re- 

Speculation 5!S> nittiiiil in Sing^ore in 

intensified Thursday after the Foreign 
Ministry refused to give the customary 
one week’s notice of a senior leader’s 
travel plans. On Thursday, a spokesman 

^f, v l as *J nable to provide any dates, nsmauonai and regional issues,’ ’ the 
S?r.h d t l^ Cny rep0m that ^ 22111 fioialXinhiMp^M agency iroorted. 
might postpone; • , “We are cSS^will 
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day 

tensive and in-d^ptibi exchange of 
views” with U.S. and Canadian leaders 
on b ilateral relations, as well as “in- 
ternational and regional issues,” the of- 

fim.1 


resumed an of- 
ficial-level dialogue last month with two 
days of talks in Beijing. Relations be- 
tween New Delhi and Beijing became 
steamed early last year after Defease 
Minister George Fernandes described 
China as India's main enemy. 



FARMERS GO TO TOWN — Thousands of South Korean livestock farmers marching past the National 
Assembly building in Seoul on Friday to protest a government plan that could lower the subsidies they receive. 


Stem Cells Grow Tissues to Order 


By Nicholas Wade 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — The concept of re- 
generative medicine — using the body’s 
own stem cells and growth factors to 
repair tissues — has come closer to 
reality with . a discovery about the spe- 
cial human cells from which all bone 
and connective tissues are derived. 

The discovery bolsters the hope that 
the cells can in principle be used to 
repair bone, cartilage, tendon and 
many other injured or aged tissues. The 
cells would in many cases be derived 
from the patient's own bone marrow 
and thus present no problem of im- 
mune rejection. 

Biologists at Osiris Therapeutics, a 
privately held biotechnology company 
in Baltimore, have shown that toe cells, 
called human mesenchymal stem cells, 
can be converted into bone cells, car- 
tilage cells, fiat cells and the stroma 
cells in the bone marrow that provide 
support for blood-forming cells. 

The company also has identified 
special factors that can be used in the 
laboratory To drive the cells down each 
of these distinct lineages. Its work is 
described in Friday's issue of Science' 
magazine; 


Stem cell biologists independent of 
the company said the new repeat rep- 
resented a promising advance, even 
though it remains to be seen if the clin- 
ical applications will work as hoped. 

Dr. Daniel Marshak, the. chief sci- 
entific officer of Osiris, said the mes- 
enchymal stem cells could be formu- 
lated jo that, when inserted in the right 
place in the body, they would change 
into the appropriate tissue. 

Tests in animals show that when the 
cells are grown on ceramic and put into 
bone, .they turn into bone-ronxnng 
cells. Ifgrown in a gel and inserted in to 
. cartilage, they metamorphose into car- 
tilage cells. If injected mto the blood- 
stream, the cells take tip residence in 
the bone and tnm into stroma cells. . 

There is no way of knowing how 

soon tr eatirienfte derived from ffa» tach- 
niques will be available, but a clinical 
trial is now under way with breast can- 
cer patients to explore the cells ’ stroma- 
forming abilities. Lack of stroma to 
support blood-fomting cells may be 
why Ihe bone marrow transplants given 
to cancer patients after chemotherapy 
are not always, successful. 

With Novartis AG. the Swiss phar- 
maceutical company, Osiris also plans 
to test in humans the cells’ abilities to 


farm new bone, tendon and cartilage. 

The cells can also be converted to fat 
cells, which could prove useful in cos- 
metic surgery and possibly as material 
for breast implants. 

Dr. Mark Piflenger. who irkamfied 
the various factors needed to convert the 
cells into bone, cartilage and fat, said he 
was now w orkin g to change them into 
beart-muscle cedis. People are bom with 
a fixed number of heart-muscle cells, 
and the heart grows by enlargement of 
these cells, not by growing more. 

“We hope at the least we conld 
prevent some of the scarring after a 
heart attack by im planting new cells,” 
Dr. Pittenger said 

The human mesenchymal stem cells 
fotmd in adult bone marrow are derived 
from the mesoderm, one of the three 

ronrceofall the bo^sbme and con- 
nective tissue. The adult stem cells ev- 
idently retain much, and possibly all, of 
the mesoderm’s magical plasticity, giv- 
ing the Osiris biologists a wide range of 
tissue fates to explore for the cells. 

Dr. David Anderson of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology said it 
wasa “very important result’ ’ to have 
trained the stem cells to form different 
lineages in the laboratory. 
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Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Lous 
Farrakhan, the leader of the 
Nation of Islam, underwent 
emergency surgery this week 
and is more seriously ill than 
top organization officials 
have publicly acknowledged, 
according to. sources at 
Howard University Hospital 
in Washington. 

Mr. Farrakhan’s worsen- 
ing condition has set off a new 
wave of anxiety among his 
followers in the organization 
he has dominated for the last 


20 y&irs, as .weR as in the 
wider black ooranHHUty. 

Mr. Farrakhan, 65, was 
flown to Washington from his 
lakeside home in Michigan 
on-Tuesday sight and rushed 
to Howard University Hos- 
pital bleeding and in great 
pain. After a series of tests, he 
underwent emergency sur- 
gery to administer radiation 
for a recunence of prostate 
cancer, marking the third time 
he has undergone treatments 
for the disease. since it was 
diagnosed in 1991, according 


to hospital sources. 

Nation of Islam officials 
continued to. deny that their 
leader was gravely HI, as they 
have since his worsening con- 
dition became public last 
month. “The minister's treat- 
ment continues to be success- 
ful and his prognosis is ex- 
cellent,” his chief of staff, 
Leonard Muhammad, said in 
a statement Wednesday. “He 
is stable and resting, and we 
ask all well-wishers to keep 
Minister Farrakhan in their 
prayers.” 



Democrat Gets 
First Lady's Aid 

NEW YORK — Hillary 
Rodham Clinton has agreed 
to appear at a fond-raiser for 
Representative Nita Lowey, 
another potential candidate 
for a Senate seat from New 
York, in an effort to allay 
concerns that the first lady’s 
prospective candidacy is dis- 
rupting the fund-raising ef- 
forts of other Democrats. 

Ms. Lowey’s aides said 
Thursday that she expected to 
raise $500,000 at a dinner in 
New York on May 24. (NYT) 

Greens Capture 
California Seat 

WASHINGTON — A 
California community college 
teacher who urged voters to 
rebel against “the machine” 
of traditional parties has de- 
feated a Democratic heavy- 
weight to become the first 
Green Party candidate elected 
to a state office in America. 

Outspent by about 20 to 1. 
Audie Bock won a special 
election Tuesday for the Cali- 
fornia state Assembly. (WP) 
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North Korea Famine Relief 
Running Out, UN Aide Says 


By Michael Laris 

Washington Post Service 


BELTING — The famine ravaging North 
Korea is worsening, and government food 
rations will run out completely this month, 
leaving citizens across the country to forage 
for “alternative food” like roots, a senior 
United Nations aid official said Friday. 

David Morton, the UN humanitarian co- 
ordinator for the nation, said international 
com donations were feeding children but that 
there was not enough donated grain for the 
country's starving adults. The international 
effort is merely a “holding action,” he said. 

‘ ‘It is not solving the problem; it is keeping 
alive a generation of children,” Mr. Morton 
said after a two-week tour with North Korean 
officials. “The long-term solution is an eco- 
nomic revival,” he said, adding that the coun- 
try's largely industrial economy needs eco- 
nomic assistance from foreign countries to 
mm around the humanitarian disaster. 

According to some reports, as many as 2 
million people have died in the famine since 
the mid-1990s. Donor nations provided more 
than 600,000 tons of grain last year but have 
so far shown little interest in giving general 
economic assistance to a government seen as a 
domestic and international menace. 

Japan suspended its aid after the govern- 
ment of Kim Jong D fired a missile over 
Japanese territory in August. U.S. officials 
concerned about North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons program and missile sales have en- 


couraged South Korea to take a cautious ap- 
proach in aiding its northern rival. 

Problems with the distribution of current 
aid have also discouraged more ambitious 
efforts. Refugees charge that food aid is sys- 
tematically diverted to families of North 
Korean leaders, and the government keeps the 
UN out of about 50 counties. 

One UN official, Peter Smerdon, was al- 
lowed to travel last month to two areas in 
Hwanghae Province that were previously off 
limits. What he found were horrendous con- 
ditions. Hundreds of people roamed the 
streets, carrying knapsacks frill of belongings 
and scraps of food! Hospitals were empty 
because there was no food or supplies. 

In one school, Mr. Smerdon asked a teacher 
to show him which students were of normal 
height fm- their age. She found only one girl in 
the class of proper height A UN nutrition 
survey in 1998 found that 62 percent of the 
country’s children had stunted growth. 

The World Food Program has made an 
urgent appeal for beans, oil and sugar to add to 
the grain that has already been donated. North 
Korea’s public distribution system will run 
out of food within weeks, Mr. Morton said. 
The harvest will be completely used op by 
May and June, be said. 

While North Korean leaders attribute the 
famine to natural disasters. Western officials 
say the actual cause has been Kim Jong It’s 
refusal to reform North Korean society after 
support from the Soviet Union and China 
dried up earlier this decade. 


Away From Politics 


•A passenger who mistakenly yeOed “Fire” caused a 
Continental Airlines flight to return shortly after takeoff from 
of fire were found, and the jet was put 


Baltimore. No signs 
bade into service. 


<AP) 


Don BaaMttiAtHwiftncfrPicHo 

Louis Far rakhan speak- 
ing to reporters last year. 


•Smoking among Florida middle school students declined 
by Ihe largest margin in the United States in almost 20 years, 
one year after the start of a statewide anti-tobacco campaign 
directed at teenagers. (NYT) 

•The truck driver involved the Amtrak crash last month in 
Illinois win lose his truck driving privileges for two months 
starting in Jane. Eleven people were killed and many injured 
when the train struck John Stokes’s semi-trailer truck. (AP) 


Missouri Showdown: 
Hidden Guns or Not? 


By Dirk Johnson 

New York Times Service 


y 
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ST. LOUIS, Missouri — In what both sides of the gun debate 
are calling a nKwamtous showdown, Missouri will be the first 
state to let voters decide in a statewide referendum whether to 
allow people to cany concealed weapons in public. 

Proponents of the measure, to be decided next week, have 
outspent opponents by a ratio of 3 to 1, with the National Rifle 
Association spending almost all of the money on tl» efforts to 
V pass the measure, $2.1 million, with a blizzard of television 
ads, including one feraning a victim of the notorious ‘ South 

Sl ^ie a §Se has drawn high-profile advocates, inclu^ng 
Chariton Heston, the actor and president of the National Rifle 
Association, and James Brady, the former press secret^ whp 
was wounded in the assassination attempt against President 
Ronald Reagan. And It. has pitted law enforcement officials 

aS l£ e ^i^?tates allow some people to carry concealed 
weapons, but in many, permits are rarely issned, and only tf 
applicants demonstrate a need, such as carrying huge amounts 

rtf cash in their work. _ ■ ■ , ,, 

The Missouri measure, which becomes law if passed by a 

of gun training. But it gives the sheriff in each county the right 

10 S^MOt^rarafvoters are expected to back the measure 
Strongly, while urban residents, especially blacks, are more 


Si stop* let lw-ibKBnS P»Pk 

be a crime for Ihe rest of us to defend 

scheduled rf a time when Hold dM is an the 

JTffi «■"»» wiU hinge latgely on 

wro out. -oiclatnre has passed measures allowing 

havebeen. vetoed by Gov- 

eroo r foe rifle association, said 

S3? Show broad popular raRXJrt 
H victory w not be dismissed as ‘ ‘somehow baying 

for gun ng^.andcould, powerful lobbying group- 

Inc.. A* gronP 

to! *owraength after a senes of losses. . 
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Is Time Running Out? / Temporary Victories 


In the Misery of Vukovar Lies an Awful Model for P ostwar Kosovo 

v . or. afraid. I am planning 
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By Blaine Harden 

New Yvrk. Times Service 

VUKOVAR, Croatia — This ruined city be- 
side the Danube is as good a place as any to 
meditate on the years of misery and score-settling 
that may. lie ahead, in Kosovo when die Serbian 
campaign there has eaded. 

Nearly eight and a half years ago, in the first 
great atrocity of his assorted Yugoslav wars, 
forces commanded by Slobodan Milosevic de- 
stroyed Vukovar to “liberate” it for the Serbs. 

First, his forces shelled and bombed the town 
of 50,000 into rubble over the course of three 
months. 

When Croatian residents finally surrendered, 
hundreds of exhausted fighters, many of them 
badly wounded and crowded into a hospital, were 
taken outside of town, shot and buried in mass 
graves. 

Then, as in Kosovo now, the Serbian offensive 
was dressed up in nationalist oratory. After con- 
quering this city in the fall of 1991, Serbian 
generals bused in the world’s press, showed off 
scores of mutilated bodies, served lunch in a hotel 
perforated with artillery shells and blamed the 
ghastly mess on the Croats. 

“I would ask you to see the fate of Vukovar as 


the reincarnation of fascism,” a colonel ex- 
plained at die lunch. 

This style of savage ethnic war and stone-age 
public relations later shifted to Bosnia and is now 
apparently under way in Kosovo. 

Mass graves are still being dug up here. Vacant 
lots and farmland are still seeded with land 
mines. Inside the city, trees and shrubbery are 
growing up through the ruins of thousands of 
bouses. 

Unemployment approaches 90 percent Nearly 
every young person with a marketable skill has 
fled Vukovar, once a prosperous, architecturally 
significant and ethnically mixed city where mar- 
riage between Serbs and Croats was common. 

The Serbs who live here, squeezed by ethnic 
hostility and economic hardship, are now fleeing 
Vukovar in droves. Efforts by European nations 
to halt die Serbs’ exodus and preside over ethnic 
reintegration of the town are. for the most part, 
failing. 

“First you have war, and then yon cannot re- 
establish the conditions fora normal society,” said 
Nikolai Ratsiborinsky, a Russian who is deputy 
director of the Vukovar office for die Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

He said about 47,000 Serbs have moved away 
from the Vukovar area since 1996. 


Mr. Milosevic’s victory in Vukovar was as 
temporary as it was destructive. In this way, it fits 
into his pattern of starting off strong in ethnic war 
but quickly losing all conquered territories. 

Yet, by the measure that he seems to care most 
about, Vukovar-style losses have been valuable. 
They allowed him to fire up his propaganda 
machine in Belgrade, enflame nationalist sen- 
timent inside Serbia and keep his job. 

The war in Kosovo, which for the post week 
has pitted Mr. Milosevic against the military 
might of the Western world seems to fit this 
pattern of conflicts that are hugely destructive 
and militarily untenable bat politically useful 

As headlines and television cameras chase 
new ethnic violence, die long-term human costs 
of his win- by-losing wars are easy to overlook. 

But Vukovar, perhaps more than any single 
city in what used to be Yugoslavia, testifies to the 
suffering, penury and ethnic resentment that 
seem certain to percolate for years in the lives of 
those who do not die in Mr. Milosevic’s wars. 

This city was returned in January 1998 to the 
control of Croatia. 

The security organization supervises a police 
force here that is split almost evenly between 
Serbian and Croatian officers. It has managed to 
stop ethnic killing. 


*2 pho*s 

But the sorting out of political control, me 
tentative beginnings of reconstructi on an d oie 
departure of wild-eyed young men with auto- 
matic weapons have not come close to making 
Vukovar livable. . . ._ 

mattresses anal rain-blackened lampshades and 
soggy piles of clothing still resting in eight-year- 
oldheaps inside shell-shattered houses that line 
nearly every street Everywhere one rums there 
are brick walls perforated by artillery shdls mat 
cut holes the size of small cars. It is difficult to 
find a surface that is not pockmarked with the 
spray of shrapnel from mortars and bombs. 

The only institutions that function. — hos- 
pitals, churches, hotels, markets — are ones mat 
have been rebuilt, almost always with money 
from the Croatian government or countries in 

^R^Wents of Vukovar. Serbs and Croats alike, 
agreed in interviews that it is difficult to find a 
good reason for living in this graveyard of a city. 
“Whoever can leave leaves, because the econ- 
omy is horrible,” said Nikola, 21, a Serb who 
would not give his last name. “Serbs also leave 


Why Lessons of Bosnia 
Don’t Apply in Kosovo 

MiloseviCyfor One , Had Less at Stake in *95 


By David Rohde 

_ IVgw York. Timrj Service 

One perception driving the Clinton 
administration's strategy of carrying out 
punishing NATO air strikes against 
Slobodan Milosevic is the idea that the 
only language he understands is force. 

In 1995, this view goes, a NATO 
bombing campaign compelled Mr. Mi- 
losevic and his Bosnian Serb allies to 
end the three-year war in Bosnia. An- 
other round of air strikes might therefore 
break the will of the Yugoslav leadership 
and force Mr. Milosevic to halt his at- 
tacks on Kosovo Albanians. 

But Bosnia and Kosovo ore very dif- 
ferent And it was not NATO bombing 
alone, but a mix of politics, diplomacy 
and military pressure that brought Mr. 
Milosevic to the negotiating table over 
Bosnia. 

“The only tilings these conflicts have 
in common is that they're in the same 
geographic area,” said Anthony Cordes- 
man of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in Washington. 
“What was going on in Bosnia was 
completely different politically, histor- 
ically and emotionally from what is go- 
ing on in Kosovo." 

Administration officials said that they 
did take the- differences into. account. 
Where they miscalculated, they said, 
was in predicting Mr. Milosevic’s be- 
havior. “I don’t think people, because 
most of us are human, expected it to be 
quite as brutal as this.” said a Pentagon 
planner, who requested anonymity. 

NATO did unleash a two-week bomb- 
ing campaign against the Bosnian Serbs 
in August and September' 1995 that 
played a pivotal role in bringing peace to 
the region, experts said. But it was in 
conjunction with a successful Croatian 
Army offensive in western Bosnia that 
bit into Bosnian Serb holdings, and it 


was preceded by months of diplomatic 
negotiations with Mr. Milosevic. 

When the NATO strikes began in Bos- 
nia, Mr. Milosevic had already been say- 
ing that he was ready to make peace. The 
problem. Mr. Milosevic had told West- 
ern diplomats, was the recalcitrance of 
the Bosnian Serb leaders Radovan 
Karadzic and General Ratko Mladic. 


On the first day of the 1995 air strikes, 
Mr. Milosevic won a key concession 
from Mr. Karadzic — the right to rep- 
resent the Bosnian Serbs at peace talks. 

The strikes then continued for two 
more weeks until the Bosnian Serbs, in 
particular General Mladic, the com- 
mander of the Bosnian Serb Army, 
agreed to withdraw their heavy weapons 
from around Sarajevo. 

Then, a joint offensive by Bosnian 
Muslim and Croatian forces dramatical- 
ly shifted the distribution of key Bosnian 
territory, making it easier for negotiators 
to draw the complex maps that even- 
tually divided the country into a Bosnian 
Setb republic and a Muslim-Croatian 
Federation loosely nnited under joint 
federal institutions. 

Robert Pape, a Dartmouth College 
professor and expert on air power, said 
that unlike the situation the Serbs face 
today in Kosovo, actual or threatened 
NATO bombing in 1995 was backed by 
a credible threat from ground troops. “In 
Bosnia, the air power and the Croatian 
and Muslim ground forces were working 
as a hammer and anvil," tie said. “Right 
now, there is only a hammer." 

Another difference is the pressure 
now on the' alliance to succeed before 
Mr. Milosevic’s forces sweep a majority 
of the 1 .8 million ethnic Albanians out of 
Kosovo. -- ■ - 

Kosovo also represents far more to 
Mr. Milosevic than the Serb-controlled 
chunks of Bosnia and Croatia did. When 
some of those lands were lost in 1995, 
Mr. Milosevic had little to fear from 
opponents in his power base in Serbia 
proper, where few people were prepared 
to die or suffer on behalf of Bosnian or 
Croatian Serbs. But Serbs view Kosovo 
as the birthplace of the Serbian nation. 

Mr. Milosevic rose to power by sup- 
porting the cause of Kosovo’s Serbian 
minority. He has apparently concluded 
that it would be politically fatal to re- 
linquish it — and, if so, then only in a 
destructive fight with NATO. 

That has left the Clinton administration 
scrambling. “From beginning to end, Mi- 
losevic was seen as someone who would 
negotiate in terms of brinkmanship,” Mr. 
Cordesmon said. “It is patently obvious 
that we did not plan for this.” 
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U.S. ground crew at a base in Fairford, England, making final checks on a B1 bomber Friday before takeoff. 

KOSOVO: Alarm Over Albanians Who Didn't or Couldn't Flee 


Continued from Page 1 

troops separated men and teenage boys 
from their families, apparently to be 
executed or relocated to one of three 
detention camps. The existence of such 
camps has not been independently con- 
firmed. 

“In many respects, the 150,000 
refugees who have left Kosovo over the 
past week are the lucky ones,” said a 
NATO spokesman, Jamie Shea. “The 
vast majority left behind face an un- 
believably miserable situation. There are 
tens of thousands of internally displaced 
Kosovars who are living in woods and 
on mountain slopes. They have no food, 
no water and no shelter." 

The Clinton administration said it was 
considering a request by ethnic Albanian 


insurgents for airdrops of relief supplies 
inside Kosovo. After speaking by phone 
with Hashim Thaqi. a leader of the 
Kosovo Liberation Anny, the State De- 
partment spokesman, James Rubin, said, 
‘They clearly' are looking for human- 


itarian support, including airdrops.” 

Mr. Rubin said the Request was under 
consideration tty an interagency group 
that includes .the Defense Department 
but that major obstacles must be over- 
come. A senior administration official 
said later, “We haven't made any de- 
cision to do it.” 

More than 164,000 people have been 
forced from Kosovo since March 24 — 
when the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization began its air offensive against 
Yugoslav military targets — as part of 
what Western officials charge is a de- 
liberate effort by the Belgrade govern- 
ment to alter the ethnic makeup of the 
province. Before the purge, ethnic Al- 
banians outnumbered Serbs 9 to 1 in the 
province of 1.8 million people. 

Officials of a United Nations relief 
agency described scenes at the border 
between Kosovo and Macedonia as 
“reminiscent of the last days of World 
War II when Europe was awash with 
refugees,” an agency bulletin said. 

In Macedonia, women, children and 


elderly men .wandered around with their 
few remaining ^possessions, “many_of 
them' deeply traumatized,” the report 
said. 

“The people of Kosovo are now sub- 
ject to the worst violations of body and 
soul that can be described,” said Carol 
Bellamy, the director of Unicef. “All of 
this is happening without h umanitari an 
workers to alleviate the suffering.” 

Catherine Bertini. executive director 
of the UN World Food Program, noted 
that the last food rations in Kosovo were 
distributed March 23, just before relief 
workers left the province only hours 
ahead of the first NATO air strikes. 
“Within 7 to 10 days, those people may 
be malnourished and starving,” she 
said. “And it is impossible to reach them 
at this time.” 

The policy pursued by Yugoslav 
Army troops and Serbian paramilitary 
units since March 20 has been to cut off 
all major channels of food supplies to 
Kosovo's remaining ethnic Albanian 
population. 


THAT WOMAN By Richard Silvestri 


JAPAN: New Light Is Shed on Jomon Era 


ACROS5 

I Unkind 
nickname 

6 ‘Hey -(1963 

pop hill 

It Scrap 

15 Big do 

19 Word from a 
bird 

29 Matching 
felony? 

21 DeeuhJete's 
need 

22 Shed item 

23 Angel seeker? 

25 Undo 

26 Plane section 

27 Overindulge 

28 Urban alligator’s 
home, they say 

30 Without 
qualification 

32 He wrote “The 
Miser- 

35 Category 

% Slight amount 

37 Emulates 
Crosby 

38 Rid Of the 
superfluous 

39 Murmured softly 

41 Smoker or 
sleeper 

42 Blue Grotlo 
cats? 

45 Johnny — 

47 Utaffiitated 
record company 

49 Criminal charge 

50 Radial need 

51 Something lo 
pick 

52 Geometric 
combining form 

53 Chief 

54 Bottom bottom 
line? 

59 Photographer*' 
concerns 

61 Mixed bags 

62 Worries 

63 Campinias sona 

voce 

65 Second to none 

66 Peanut candy 

67 Have an 
inspiration? 

68 Cappuccino 
cousin 


69 Norman native 

70 Detect Dan's 
cologne? 

72 * or - item 

73 Thicken 

75 “You Only Live 
Twice* 
scriptwriter 

76 Get off the fence 

77 Deii order 

78 Wall Street 
worry 

89 Lyrical lines 

81 Uodeadinibe 

water? 

87 Pomiicof song 

88 Tine furs 

90 Before oufew 

91 Execrate 

93 Concerto 
movement 

94 Takeout 
membership 

95 Tied up at the 
marina 

96 Slugfes) 
souvenir 

98 Opposite of 
dunin. 

99 Third of a Latin 
trio 

100 Bumper sticker 
starter ■ . - 

101 Continental 
prefix 

103 If 50‘S, survives 
the heat, then 

. ..? 

109 Natural impulse 

110 Tater 

111 Digger of early 
TVs “The Life of 
Riley" 

112 Stand for Steen 

113 'Calm down..." 

114 In billiards, wftjt 
the English call 
English 

115 Where Irving is 

116 Expressionless 


1 ABC and NBC 
overseer 

2 a patient may 

say it 

3 Swing site 

4 Director Leone 

of oJd westerns 


5 Plenty 

6 Word processing 
command 

7 Compass 
drawing 

8 Canteen grp. 

9 Bupgle 

10 Roof sight 

11 Toot 

12 Serve sake. ag. 

13 Fatima's 
husband 

14 Trucker's 
approval 

15 Slick on 

16 The plume that's 
mightier than 
the sword? 

17 Commuierline 

18 European air 
hub 

24 Anatomical sac 
29 “BeauGeste" 
author 

31 Schleps 

32 Thirieenth- 
century starter 

33 Rue Morgue 
murderer 

34 Kintoa 

king fish? 

35 Stagehand 

36 It's human 

38 Says ihe rosary 

39 Acts skittish 

40 Defense 
mechanism 

43 Warm-ups 

44 ResonlaJte 
48 "The Divine 

MissM* 

48 Set up for 
service 

51 Master artist's 
studio 

53 Land in two 
pieces 

54 Needlepoint? 

55 Influential group 

56 VCR feature 

57 Era Duane, 

after marriage 

58 Seeders make if 
60 Rat 

63 Bangle 

64 Like some beds 

65 Smith or Page I 
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66 "Sic sender 

Jyrannis" 

shouter 

68 Arctic residents 

69 Alluvia! 

71 Ladies' man 

74 Graceful 

77 “Cinderella" 
event 

78 Divides 
appropriately 

79 Dorm dweller 

81 Hollywood 
eraser 

82 “The Blue Max" 
actress 

83 Surrealist 
Magritte 

84 You can ’i hear if 
you're out of it 

85 Rich fabric 


86 Lacquer 
ingredient 

89 60 ‘s dance 

92 In addition 

94 Destroy by 
degrees 

95 Butsuialo 
tears 

96 “Leaving Las 
Vegas' star 

97 Kibbutz dance 

98 Dirty deposit 

102 Reuters rival 

104 Roman law 

105 Spring training 
state: Abbr 

106 Beso“ 
(1962 hit) 

107 Cartoon 
canine 

108 Underhanded 
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undedying competition may be one rea- 
son for tile pride in new findings that the 
Jomon people, who lived in Japan even 
earlier, were more sophisticated than any- 
body had expected. Jomon sites have 
been found ail over Japan, but the ex- 
cavations here have been the most star- 
tling. The first discovery was of six enor- 
mous holes in the ground with the remains 
of wooden pillars one meter thick, ev- 
idently the base for some huge structure. 

“This stunned people, and not only 
because it raised questions about how 
they cut and dragged the logs." said 
Yasnhiro Okada. an archeologist at the 
site. “But also because it suggests a cer- 
tain population and level of technology 
and social organization. This all showed 
much greater s kills than we had assumed 
for these hunter- gatherers , and it was a 
stunning discovery for most Japanese.” 

Further investigation showed that the 
site was a settled village with hundreds 
of inhabitants and separate cemeteries 
for children and adults, and that its 
people had dabbled in agriculture by 
planting chestnuts, millet and other do- 
mesticated plants. There apparently was 
trade, for the dig turned up jade from 650 
kilometers to the south and obsidian 
from the northern island of Hokkaido. 

The traditional view bad been that 
virtually all culture originated in Korea 
and China and then spread to Japan. But 
now some Japanese archeologists point 
to evidence that some innovations went 
the other way. They suggest that buck- 
wheat fanning, lacqnerware-making and 
other innovations originated in Japan 
and then traveled to Korea and C hina 

' ‘We know that we have learned many 
things from Korea and C hina, ” said 
Makoto Sahara, a historian and director- 
general of the National Museum of Jap- 
anese History. “But not all things.” 

There is a complication, though. 
While modem Japanese feel pride in 
Jomon achievements, analysis of skel- 
etons suggests that the Jomon did not 
look like modem Japanese. 

Instead, they had features that made 


them look more like Caucasians, and 
they seem to have resembled the Ainu, 
an ethnic group that still lives in tiny 
numbers in northern Japan, hi die mu- 
seum here in Aomori. Japanese tourists 
wandered by exhibits about die Jomon 
and gazed affectionately at pictures of 
what their Jomon ancestors are believed 
to have looked like — even though the 
only (me in toe room who looked much 
like the pictures was an American 

One theory has been that waves of 
immigrants from China and Korea 
quickly displaced toe Jomon people and 
their culture around 300 B.C They 
ushered in toe Yayoi period, an era 
which emphasized rice paddy cultiv- 
ation and whose people looked more Klr*» 
today’s Japanese. 

In the last decade, a growing body of 
skeletal, DNA and lin guistic analysis 
has suggested that modern Japanese are 
the product of both Jomon people and 
the Yayoi immigrants from China and 
Korea — and perhaps other population 
infusions as well. Satoshi Horai, a schol- 
ar* argues that modem Japanese arc a 
mix of about 35 percent Jomon and 65 
percent Yayoi That would mean that 
Japanese are descended mostly from 
Chinese and Koreans but also have an 
important Jomon component 

“The recent DNA studies clearly in- 
dicate the close genetic relationship be- 
tween the Japanese on fee main islands 
and toe Koreans in particular," raid 
Keiichi Omoto, a leading scholar. 

Scholars note feat despite fee wide- 
spread perception feat Japanese are ho- 
mogeneous. feeze is considerable region- 
al variation in appearance. Japanese in 
northern provinces tend to have rounder 
eyes, more body hair and wider faces, 
traits feat may suggest a bit more Jomon 
heritage. A museum at fee Aomori site 
offets a computer screen to advise visitors 
on the proportion of their blood feat 
comes from fee Jomon, based on their 
eyes, body hair and other characteristics. 

"People in northern Japan can be 60 to 
80 pe rcent of Jomon origin, w hile those 
from western or southern Japan are 40 
percent Jomon or less," said Mr. Okada. 


because they are staid. I ant plammg to goto 

Canada as soon as I can find a way. 

Before fee war. Vukovar was one-of the most 
ertmicallY integrated cities in Croatia: about a 
third Crwfe a fend Serb and the rest a mix of other 

Cll Bu£ tterdafive harmony 

SO did Croats here frighten and anger feeSwbian 
minority here in what was then a republic m fee 

y ikx * : 

whip op nationalist anger inside Serbia and so- 
lidify his political power. His foroes feat ’ 
sponded to what was going on — m Vukovw jtm 
as in Kosovo — in a manner vastly out of. 

proportion to fee threat against Serbs. _ 

The fell of Vukovar, though, was not simply a 
matter of Serbian aggression. Like nearly ev- 
erything in fee Yugoslav ware, it ™ more 
com plicated, more devious than that. President 
Framo Tudjman of Croatia chose not to defend' 
the city, apparently calculating feat fee desttuc- > 
tion of such a photogenic community would wtn 
international sympathy for his country. ; 


Indignation, 
Anxiety and 
Wry Humor 
In Belgrade i 

_ T 

By Steven Erlanger ; 

<Yw font Times Service 

BELGRADE — It was not especially] 
surprising that Serbian state television”! 
would show fee movie “Wag the Dog’-’, 
or even “Apocalypse Now" in an effort 
to compare NATO's intervention in* 
Kosovo to another Vietnam. 

But it did come as something of a 
shock here, where President Slobodan 
Milosevic has widespread and nndfe* 
puted powers, to see state tekvisioc^ j| 
broadcasting parts of fee Charlie Chap-’ 
lin film, “The Great Dictate.” \ 

Concerns woe soon- allayedJ j 
however, when the newscast feat foLj . 
lowed the film compared President BilL ' 
Clinton to Idler and NATO to fee] 
Nazis, who bombed Belgrade in 194L j 
While fee Yugoslav government 
rationing fnel, state television is havingy 
no difficulty finding ample supplies ay 
incendiary language. J 

NATO and its members, by order a# 
fee Information Mirmtry. are rcgularfyj' 
referred to as “NATO aggressors,'?* 
“beasts,” . “criminals,” ^villains,*** 
“thugs,” '^fascist legions Y T'jt&cfi ' < 
“hordes ofj n nrderers." . Jj3 
Serbian citizens and officials widely^ 
complain of being demonized tty fee* 
Western media, as if they are entirety^ 
evil and are simply committing un-J 
speakable atrocities because they candor 
help themselves. ,* ■ 

On fee other hand, Serbian television, 
has hardly sanctified President Clinton; ji 
who is variously called “Bill Hitler" or ™ 
“Adolf Clinton" — or sometimes, fos 
simplicity’s sake, simply “Fuehrer.” " 

Mr. Clinton has also been given 
choicer epithets like “fee American 
pimp,” “war criminal," “scoundrel” 
and most elaborately, * ’saxophone play"- - 
ex, criminal and murderer.” 

• ** i 

Belgrade residents have become, 
frantic about NATO plans to extend its; J 

bombings to government and military ' c 

buildings downtown, even as two nights' ( 

have gone by without such bombings. ■ * 

No one knows whether NATO realty- ? 

means to bomb the heavily populated' c 
downtown, or whether heavy cloud cov- . 

er has spared them. 1 < 

Misko, a denizen of the Ipanema cafe- & 

downtown, says be lives near fee De- 5 
fense Ministry and can barely keep - 4 
down his food. “We should ail go to J 
Bermuda and wait for the year 2000,”’ *1 

he said, noting in fee next moment that' i 

fee govemmenthas banned all men from .*■ \ 
fee ages of 18 to 60 from leaving the V S 
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“I love going to Italy," said another 

r m, Akxandar, 37 years old. “I love' 
light, fee food, everything. In a 
way," he said, “it’s our culture, too.”; - 
But fee war is isolating Belgrade and 1 
fee Serbs. Independent radio and tele-* 
vision stations axe being shat down, all 
flights into and out of fee country have' 
halted and most foreigners have fled.* 
“All of us will end up in Jagodina, 
Alexandar said, a town in central Serbia? 
synonymous with provincial tedium. 

Dcagana says she always imagined a' . 
life abroad. But now, she. says, she feel s’ 
“more and more Serb," held to the land 
here. “I can’t leave my parents now or 
our people,” she said. “I feel like a. 
hostage. Bui in a way, I don’t mind. I 
have no choice.” - i 

„ • w 

Serbs are an ironic race. In a reference 
to the downed F-117A Stealth fighter, 
one placard at a music rally read: “The 
only good American is an invisible 
American.” A graffito on a wall said; 
“Columbus — damn your curiosity! 

And a new billboard, near the Hyatt! 
and Intercontinental hotels where man y 
journalists are staying, shows the target- 
symbol and fee words: “Stop fee! 
Bombs. Just Do It.’’ 

. • 

Milan called to say hello and described 
his life in fee shelters, and was soon inj 
tears. His 16-monfe-old daughter, Dnste- ) 

anka,hasjustbegimtotalk. “Someoffee 
first wads she’s said have been ’sire&“ 
and ‘bomb,’? ’he said, his voice qackjpg 7 
“What kind of madness is this?” ^ j 
He knows feat the ethnic Al banians 
Kosovo are going through worse trials!."" "1 
*T can see- them,” he said.. “But wheii; 
you’re under attack; when yon ’re at war, ’ 
your world gets very smafi. There’s not 
always room for everyone else.” 
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New Pressures on Fragile Balkan States 
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An Influx of Kosovars 

Pressure by Job-Seekers CouldBeExpl. 


5C* 


li 


By Roger Cohen 

New York Tmeg Servicr 


T* '"n® huge niunbers 
ethnic Albanians fleeing Kosovo 

S^^^^^WestEnropean 

S2S2 *5 Potential anivklof 


of 

are 


osive 


^d^erfortteBalk^.It^iDean 
tha fragile states, wifli scant resources 
and, in thecase of Macedonia, a tenuous 
ralfflce of ethnic groups, will be snb- 
jc^d to QDonjaoQs new social pressures 
if roe refugees are unableto return soon. 






tens rS^ Ct 5 ting reft] ^ es *k° involves 

.SsiaEssMsfflB 

meat of foreigners. smHne ” n £ resent ~ during the Bosnian war, has said 


Ffearmg a rohhcally explosive influx, 
Germany said Thursday that Kosovo’s 
Albanian outcasts should remain in the 
g *™ 5 “d s*ay outside “Western or 
iNortnern Europe.” 

JSZSE^l is particulariy concened. 
More than 4 million people, or more than 

the WOTfc force, is jobless, 
aod 350,000 refngew^oured m from 


it will accept refugees from Kosovo. But 
ot Thursday the party of Joerg Haider, a 


‘ii'tvani 

‘ Hum 
‘larade 


campaigned against foreigners and im- 
migrants, attacked the government’s de- 
cision, saying Austria had neither space 

DOT ability to cope With the infhrr 

Mr. Veritcugen's statement as 
Joschka Fischer, the German, foreign 
minister, on Thursday rfwmwt a hastily 
convened conference m Bonn on the 

and amr ^ P^gb* of foe refugees. After talks with 

that to otfaer European ministers and with 

“i* »^aals said, the issue -sioner forrefogees, Mr. Kscher sug- 
^Uddnvea wedge between the United gested that We^em poHcy should cot 


Bosnia during the 1992-1995 war. But 
Fiance and Italy face similar problems 
and " — " * - - 


3tates and its European NATO partners 
- J^use it illustrates, in blunt form, how 
ybrm ffly destabilizing the conflict is on 
tbe European continent while America 
has a large buffer, the Atlantic Ocean. 

. ” ' ® beheve fee refugees should re- 
main as close to Kosovo as possible,” 


M 


mg a brief visit to the Macedo nian cap- 
ital, Skopje. “Our assumption is that we 
will soon achieve our political goal mid 
tbe refugees will be able to return to 
Kosovo.” 

It was not clear, given tbe state of tbe 
conflict, what led Mr. Verheugen to that 
assumption. He added that “acceptance 
of tiie refugees iirto Western or Northern 
Europe” would send “a completely 
false signal.” . 

The implications of a policy of zero 
acceptance of refugees a ppeared fraught 


sist of sending money arid food to the 
Balkans to sustain the refugees there. 

_ Keeping tiK refugees close to Kosovo 
also helps to underpin statements fay 
ministers in NATO governments that the 
e thni c Albanians will ■ ev entuall y go 
home. 

The policy outlined at the conference 
Thursday was consistent with that of the 
center-left government of Chancellor 
Gerhard Schroeder, which has tried, un- 
der fierce attack from the right, to make 
German citizenship available to more of 
the 7 million foreigners living here; but 

has been intransigent in sa ying that there 

is no room far new arrivals. 

. “We have reached the limits, the point 
where we have to say we cannot bear any 
more,” Otto Schily, tiie interior minister, 
said hurt year. “The majority of Germans 
agree wifh me: zero immigration for now. 
The burden, has become too great” 



_ UafaBda^Rtnlm 

A Yugoslav policeman checking the documents of ethnic Alb anians fleeing tbe Kosovo town of Pec on Friday. 

NATO: Milosevic Tries to Rid Kosovo of Its People, Clinton Says 



The EU foreign aid commissioner, Emma Bonino, in Brussels on Friday, 

, where she urged “armed protection Tor the humanitarian aid” to Kosovo. 

REFUGEES: Hungry Fight for Bread 


Continued from Page I 

Albanian government did not have 
enough buses and trucks to ferry them to 
refugee camps throughout the country. 

“In Kukes district, the situation has 
become absolutely critical /’ Informa- 
tion Minister Musa Ulqini said on tele- 
vision. “During tiie night and up to now, 
the influx of Albanians in need of help 
arriving from Kosovo has been extraor- 
dinary.” 

Albania, Europe's poorest country, 
bas taken in an estimated 130,000 
refugees from Kosovo since the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, began at- 
tacks on Yugoslavia. 

Prime Minister Panddfi Majko said 
Kukes was crammed with around 90,000 
refugees and the situation was “dra- 
matic." . 

(fi Mr. Majko said be was m constant 
^contact with other countries urging that a 
relief operation launched several days 
ago be accelerated. 

Those- arriving in Macedonia com- 
pared their train trip to areal-life version 
of many of the movies they had seen 
about the Holocaust. • 

Herded into the trains shoulder to 
shoulder reportedly at the point of a gun. 
more than 20 , 000 refugees arrived Friday 
in Blace to a harsh welcome, stranded.m 
a no-man's-land between two frontiers. 

“It’s tbe most hnmfliatmg thing that 
can barmen to a human being, to be 
expelled from his own land,’ saidFlaka 


Surroi, a. Unicef assistant project man- 
ager from Pristina. 

Many said tiie most frightening part of 
their journey was in Pristina, when po- 
lice went door to door, pot them in buses 
arid later packed them into tiie train and 
buses for tbe journey out of Kosovo. - 

4 'You could not move, yon had to 
pack yourself into the train and just be 
there standing for over four hours and 
then walk fcrnraretiian a kilometer into 
this valley,” Mr. Surroi said. “You don’t 
have an option. The sole fact that ihey are 
threatening to kill you if you don’t leave 
your home applies far tiie bain.” 

. Hungry ana cold, thousands huddled 
Friday by makeshift camp fires in a field 
between the two' border checkpoints. 


Continued from Page 1 

refugees, as he has insisted must be 
done, Mr. Clinton said that “some sort 
of security arrangement” would be 
needed, including at least elements of 
the Rambocdllet peace accord, backed 
by “some sort of international force.” 

Asked yet again whether ground 
troops might have to be introduced. Mr. 
Clinton denied any such plan even while 
appearing to leave the door ajar. 

4 ‘I still we believe that we have a good 
possibility of achieving our mission with 
the means that we have deployed,” he 
said. 

In Brussels, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization officials forcefully conten- 
ded that their 10 -day-old campaign of air 
strikes had begun to take a toll on the 
Yugoslav Army and paramilitary forces 
directly implicated in the vast invol- 
untary migration. 

Despite concern expressed in some 
circles that time may be running out for 
NATO’s military effort, alliance officers 
expressed confidence in their systematic 
plan and noted that allied reinforcements 
were cm the way. 

The United States has ordered 13 
moreF-1 17A Stealth fighter-bombers to 
■Italy. A U.SJNavy destroyer and acruis- 
er entered die Mediterranean on Thurs- 
day loaded with cruise missiles. The 
U.S. aircraft carrier TheodOre Roosevelt 
was expected to arrive during the week- 
end, bringing with it some 75 aircraft. 

Air Commodore David Wilby of Bri- 
tain told reporters in Brussels tint 
Yugoslav paramilitary forces were con- 
tinuing “ethnic cleansing” in a broad 
triangular region southwest of the pro- 
vincial capital. Pristina, but that there 
were indications that some tanks were 
running out of fuel. 

“We have, despite the weather, 
pressed home attacks against fielded 
forces,” he said Reports from inside 
Serbia indicated that tbe bombing con- 
tinued on Friday. 

Meantime, these other military and 
political developments were reported: 

•The fate of the three UJ5. Army 
soldiers held by the Yugoslav authorities 
after being captured along tiie Serbian 


border with Macedonia remained un- 
clear. After saying Thursday that the 
three men would face a military trial, 
various reports from Belgrade indicated 
that the government was conducting an 
inquiry in private that could yield farther 
developments during tbe weekend. 

Yugoslavia’s information minister 
was quoted as saying that the three men 
would not be harmed, and there were 
other unconfirmed reports that they 
could have any court sentence suspen- 
ded after the conflict between NATO 
and Belgrade was resolved. 

•In Belgrade, President Milosevic 
asked Russia for military aid in a meeting 
with Russian Parliament members, ac- 
cording to Tanjug. tbe Yugoslav news 
agency. Belgrade’s defense minister said 
he was prepared to give Moscow pieces 
of Ihe U.S. Stealth fighter downed last 
Saturday. 

•NATO indicated that it did not favor 
parachuting food and supplies to Koso- 
vars trapped inside tbe Pagarusa valley 
because it feared the supplies would fall 
into the hands of the Yugoslav military 
units that have trapped the refugees. 

•Mr. Shea, the NATO spokesman, 
did not dispute reports that NATO was 
considering the creation of an eventual 
protectorate in Kosovo, saying, 
“Refugees return only when they are 
protected.”' 

♦■Britain’s defense minister said he 
had evidence showing that Mr. Milo- 
sevic was plotting a coup in 
Montenegro, a republic of the Yugoslav 
federation that currently has an anti- 
Milosevic government 

•Commodore Wilby contended that 
the Kosovo Liberation Anny, the rebel 
force fighting Belgrade troops, “bas not 
been defeated” and was recruiting new 
members. 

A question on the mind of many ana- 
lysts was whether time was rapidly run- 
ning out for NATO, for U.S. policy and 
far fleeing Kosovars. The New York 
Times quoted a senior Pentagon official 
as saying that Mr. Milosevic's forces 
appeared to be wrapping up a campaign 
to carve out a Serbian enclave in 
Kosovo, having cornered the last rem- 
nants of the Kosovo rebel forces. 


“He’s 

he wanted,” the official said, citing in- 
telligence reports. 

U.S. and allied officials have refused 
to estimate the duration of the bombing 
campaign, but they have stressed that it 
was likely to go on for some time. One 
senior policymaker told The Washing- 
ton Post, however, that it would certainly 
last less than six months. 

“We believe we have identified Mi- 
losevic’s acceptable threshold of pain, 
and we think we know how to reach it,” 
he said. 

The bombing, however, has angered 
Russia, marginalized tiie UN and com- 
plicated planning for NATO's 50th an- 
niversary meeting later this month. In 
addition, analysts and diplomats said, it 
is stoking tensions in Bosnia. 

A U.S.. official said Mr. Clinton and 
his advisers were aware of those con- 
siderations and were constantly review- 
ing other options but have found no 
better course. He said every alternative 
offered by critics bad been considered 
and rejected as “fatally flawed” in one 
way or another. 

On Friday, Mr. Shea estimated that 
36,500 refugees had crossed Kosovo's 
various borders in the previous 24 hours, 
up from 21,000 tiie day before. Most 
entered Macedonia, he said, while a 
large' number entered Albania and rel- 
atively fewer reached Montenegro. In 
the past year of conflict, he said, the 
number of displaced Kosovars who have 
departed their homeland has reached 
634,000, or one-third of tiie Kosovo 
population of 1.9 million. 

The day before. General Wesley 
Clark, NATO’s commander, told jour- 
nalists: 4 ’Those of us wbo’ve grown up 
in liberal democracies have a hard time 
truly appreciating what's happening 
right now in Kosovo..It’s a grim com- 
bination of terror and ethnic cleansing on 
a vast scale. It’s being perpetrated large- 
ly against defenseless civilians by the 
last vestige of a hard-core Communist 
dictatorship in Europe. Man does not do 
this to his fellow man.” 

Mr. Shea reiterated Friday that NATO 
was “extremely concerned” about tbe 
fate of many missing male Kosovars. 


PLAN: 

Protectorate Weighed 

Continued from Page 1 

is no longer applicable. 

“Kosovo within Yugoslavia is be- 
coming more and more difficult to con- 
ceive of. even with the maximum degree 
of autonomy involving the Rambonmet 1 
package,” the diplomar said. -“It may ‘ 
still not be too late to go back to that, but 
it is becoming more and more remote. So ‘ 
a protectorate, independence with in- ; 
temational guarantees — these are at 
least coming into the debate.” 

The discussions over a protectorate ' 
reflect a major change in the long debate 
over bow to bring peace to Kosovo. 

Under the Rainbouillet approach, ■ 
NATO was to send 28.000 peacekeeping 
troops only after both the Serbs and the 
ethnic Albanians had accepted the au- 
tonomy plan. 

But with the plan rejected by the 
Serbs, and with their forces on the march 
in Kosovo, there is a growing sense 
among diplomats that the coexistence 
between the Serbs and Kosovars is no 
longer viable. 

For one thing, some diplomats say, tbe 
ethnic Albanians would find it difficult 
to live again under Serb authority, even 
with the autonomy projected by tbe 
Rambouillet agreement. Additionally, 
President Bill Clinton has warned Mr. 
Milosevic that his campaign against the 
ethnic Al banian s was jeopardizing his 
right to govern Kosovo. 

Even NATO’s secretary-general, 
Javier Solana Madariaga, suggested in 
an interview this week that the Ram- 
bouillet accord would probably need to 
;ot every objective ' be modified, but did not say how. 


The plan under discussion by dip- 
lomats here to turn Kosovo into a NATO 
protectorate also reflects a resistance to 
make Kosovo an independent state — no 
NATO nation has formally called for it 
— or to make Kosovo part of a greater 
Albania, for fear that such steps could 
destabilize the region. 

Many critical details of how a pro- 
tectorate might work remain to be work- 
ed out The basic thinking is that weeks 
of bombing would cripple the Yugoslav 
military and force Serbian soldiers and 
police units to retreat from Kosovo. 

Then, ethnic Albanians refugees 
would begin to return under the pro- 
tection of NATO Hoops. Hie refugees 
would be allowed to return to all of 
Kosovo; the province would not be par- 
titioned. 

Hie NATO troops would function 
more like a protection force than a 
peacekeeping presence. They might be 
sent even if Belgrade did not agree to the 
presence of NATO forces in Kosovo, 
though probably not in the face of de- 
termined Serb resistance. Diplomats 
could try to work out a peace accord 
afterward. 

"Hie sequence used to be full polit- 
ical agreement, followed by an inter- 
national peacekeeping force, ’ ’ the senior 
NATO diplomat said “The question 
that will have to be answered now is 
whether the international presence is so 
indispensable to the return of tiie 
refugees that one has to look at a dif- 
ferent sequence.” 

It is not clear how large such a NATO 
force might be. 

General Wesley Clark, the senior al- 
lied commander, hinted Thursday in a 
press conference that contingency plan- 
ning was being carried out for using 
ground forces in new ways. 

But be refused to provide any de- 
tails. 

Allied officials reiterated, however, 
that there was no consideration of using 
ground forces to invade Kosovo. NATO 
officials also pointed to the difficulties in 
sending ground troops as part of a effort 
to establish “safe areas” in Kosovo for 
Albanian refugees. 


CLINTON: As Stakes Rise, President Is Said to Be ‘Very Tired* but ‘Very Determined’ 
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trodnetion of ground troops. 

Mr. Clinton and his senior forei 


im 

_ _ the 

There was little hum a ni t arian aid in the ■ list last autumn, but sources said White 


policy aides crossed that option off 


makeshift camp. 

4 ‘We are like animals, cattle sent here 
to starve,” said one woman, as she sat 
shivering with Iot children. “There is no 
food, no plastic- for tbe rain nothing.” 
The European Union humanitarian af- 
fairs commissioner, Emma Bonino, said 
Friday an international armed force must 
. be deployed to assure hmnanitarian aid. 

Miss Bonino, who had just returned 
from a 48-hour trip to Albmua and Mace- 
donia, said EU foreign ministers would 
hold a special meeting in Luxembourg 
next week to study the Kosovo crisis. 
She called for “armed protection far tiie 
h umanitari an aid that the international 
community must provide to Kosovo. 

(Reuters, AP, AFP) 


House meetings had returned to the issue 
anew in recent days as leading voices, 
such as Senator John McCain, Repub- 
lican of Arizona, and former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, have said that 
ground troops must be considered. 

But the new conversations, sources 
said; have not altered the old conclusions: 
Having troops invade Kosovo would 
lead to a dangerous, open-ended com- 
mitment that is not in the U.S. interest 

Vice President A1 Gore, one of tiie 
most ardent voices in favor of bombing 
Yugoslavia, is also one of the most vehe- 
ment in opposition to putting ground 
troops there. Tbe vice president is right to 
be concerned, said one foreign policy 
adviserto Mr. Clinton. If U.S. troops go 


to Yugoslavia, they are certain to be 
bogged down there in an ambiguous mis- 
sion by the time Mr. Gore seeks to suc- 
ceed Mr. Clinton in the 2000 election. 

Yet even Mr. Clinton’s preferred 
method of escalation — intensifying and 
expanding the bombings — carries costs 
that weigh heavily on this administra- 
tion. One is the risk of deep new strains 
between the U.S. and Russia. 

Since his opening days in office, Mr. 
Clinton has identified better relations 
with Russia, as among tbe topmost pri- 
orities on his national security agenda. 
Now this aim is jeopardized by the 
strong negative feelings in Moscow to- 
ward the NATO campaign. 

The operation has also damaged the 
reputation and authority of the United 
Nations. Mr. Clinton has sought in other 
contexts, such as the Iraq conflict, to 
elevate the UN Security Council in 
prominence. But the United States in- 
sisted that no UN authorization was re- 


quired to start an air war in the heart of 
Europe. 

This confluence of political and stra- 
tegic dilemmas has provoked a crisis that 
seemed, from the vantage point of tiie 
president’s political advisers, to strike 
with the suddenness of lightning. 

Just six weeks after Mr. Clinton sur- 
vived his impeachment battle, some 
aides acknowledge their surprise at be- 
ing in a confrontation that is just as 
stressful within the White House and 
bolds life-and-deaih consequences that 
were never present in the yearlong Mon- 
ica Lewinsky scandal. 

“He’s very tired,” said a friend of the 
president’s, describing Mr. Clinton's 
mood in the midst of the crisis. “Buthe's 
very determined. He believes this was a 
moral duty. He knows we had to do 
this.” 

Mr. Clinton’s predicament, say a vari- 
ety of people who know him, is replete 
with ironies. He grew up watching well- 


Deported by Train, Dazed Kosovars Stream Into Macedonian Camp 
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By Carlotta Gall 

New 7a* Tones Service 


■■ PLACE. Macedonia —-The valley hummed 
wifa^^nds of voices, tbe hillside and Jrekto 
below shifted constantly with ®pwds ofp^le. 
S toSm tracks a' steady line of stumbling 
moved forward to join the human mass. 

fi « V e, 10,000 reflets '« 
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neighbors, and 


trucks and buses, most of them from Pristina, others 
from Urosevac, of Ferizaj, as tbe Albanians know it, 
a town of some 70,000 people south of Pristina. 

The flood bas completely overwhelmed the 

Macedonian autitorities. 

Aimed soldiers were brought in to stem tiie flow 
along the railroad tracks and riot police with auto- 
matic weapons, wearing flak jackets and helmets, 
formed a barrier to block refugees from the main 
road. 

Aid workers admitted they had been taken by 


said they had been lining up for seven hours since 
before dawn. 

Families arriving collapsed where they stood, 
lying down in tbe field, amid their few belongings, 
huddling undo: blankets and plastic sheets as rain 
began to lash down. Some had made wood fires, 
other were trying to build shelters. 

Mr. Krasniqi was splicing a tree branch with a 
penknife, making supports for a tent for his two tiny 
grandchildren asleep on the ground. With his chil- 

w dren, cousins, and old mother-in-law, there were 15 

surprise by tlte sudden rush cdpeopte in tite last few people camped together on two square yards of has only four or five days to decide something.” 
days. M we did not think such a wave would ar- earth. FnBt hfthinrf ^ fan " ,v stumhline «w 

~ ' “ “We would never have gone if they had not 

us,” he said. He and his wife, Fatima 


after Serbian troops burned his village last year, he 
said. Now they had been forced from Pristina at 
gunpoint 

“Nothing good will come of the Serbs after 
this,” he said. ‘ ‘They forced us out of our property. 
Those are our lands; my family have lived there for 
500 yeans. But Belgrade will never own Kosovo.” 

For now, though, bis family had nowhere to go. 
“We are sleeping here on the ground, nine people 
to two blankets,” his son, Tahir Baftia. said. “We 
cannot survive this, with all these people. Europe 
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‘We did not think such a wave would ar- 
rive,” said a Swiss representati veof the Red Cross, 
who asked to remain anonymous! 

She estimated there were morc titan 10,000 
refugees gathered and many more on the other side 
waiting to cross. “The situation is getting dra- 
matic,” she said. “In one or two days there ^ wffl. be 
people dying* the youngest and the oldest ” 

Only one field hospital was working. Men 
struggled through the crowd with an unconscious 
man mtotiie tent, past aline of women and babies. 
Oldjpeople sat bn blankets outside. 

Police were enforcing strict controls to register 
the refugees, but with onjy one table and one book, 
the line was barely moving. Refugees registering 


farced 

Krasniqi, said they did not blame tiie North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for causing their plight 

“We were happy that NATO bombs were fall- 
ing, they were only falling on military targets,” she 
said “We were not afraid, we even opened the 
windows to watch. If we did not have NATO, they 
would have massacred all of us." 

Syled Baftia, 84, half blind and nearly deaf, sat 
tall and defiant on the ground among bos family. 
“They are no better than Gypsies to wage tins 
war," he said of the Seatos. “They are putting 
children out in the rain.” He had fled to Pristina 


Just behind the Baftia family, stumbling, eyes 
dazed with shock, came the new arrivals along the 
train tracks. "Ferizaj,” they said mumbling the 
name of their home town as they walked, then- 
heads bent, exhaustion in their faces. 

A family bumped an old woman along in a 
wheelbarrow, another dragged a young handi- 
capped boy in a wheelchair. A young man 
staggered as be heaved his grandfather onto his 
back to cany him. 

Few refugees recounted stories of killings, al- 
though several said they had seen two or three dead 
bodies lying beside tbe train trades on the journey. 
Most families seemed to have escaped together, men, 
women and children, unharmed if traumatized. 


intentioned leaders — including per- 
sonal heroes such as John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson — sink gradually 
into an undefined and ultimately un- 
winnable war in Vietnam. This gen- 
erational experience was reinforced by 
his early experience as president, in 
which he expanded a humanitarian mis- 
sion in Somalia only to retreat after 18 
U.S. Army Rangers were killed . 

But another set of instincts is tugging 
Mr. Clinton in the opposite direction. 
The success of the NATO peacekeeping 
in Bosnia, which Mr. Clinton pursued in 
defiance of his reputation as a politician 
who always follows the polls, bolstered 
his confidence mightily in the efficacy of 
American power abroad. 

Meanwhile, missed opportunities 
haunt him. At an emotional appearance 
in Rwanda last year, be acknowledged 
that he and other world leaders should 
have intervened to prevent the 1 994 gen- 
ocide in that African nation. 

Moreover, Mr. Clinton plainly re- 
sponds at a personal level to tiie Balkans 
bloodshed. Many times be has said the 
waning there has implications for the 
American experiment in cultural plur- 
alism, and that allowing ethnic warfare 
to go unchecked risks letting tbe “ 21 st 
century world*’ descend into “a time of 
chaos and madness,” as he- put it in a 
speech Tuesday to a group of electronics 
industry executives. 

Foreign policy experts say that Mr. 
Clinton's middle-ground approach — 
bombing but no troops — may have put 
more at stake than he bargained for, once 
Mr. Milosevic responded to the bombing 
by accelerating his assault on the ethnic 
Albanians in Kosovo. 

“What’s changed is the reputation 
and tiie honor of the administration and 
NATO,” said Richard Betts, a foreign 
policy analyst at Columbia University. 
“We’ve gotten into a war, we’ve com- 
mitted our resources and our reputation 
to trying to do something.” 

For now, the White House said it 
remained confident that something 
would be achieved. 

“We are going to keep bombing 
him ,” a senior administration official 
said. “Eventually, Milosevic is going to 
cry uncle.” 
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Giddy Bacchanalia of Imagery 


By Roberta Smith 

Nov York Times Service 


N EW YORK— There is new if 
temporary treasure to be 
found at the Museum of Mod- 
em Art right now, and it lies at 
die center of the engrossing, challen- 
ging exhibition of early drawings by the 
German painter Sigmar Police. The third 
gallery in this show, which has been 
organized by Maxgit Rowell, chief cur- 
ator of drawings, and is devoted to 
works from 1963 to 1974, presents only 
four drawings, all dated 1 969-7 1 . 

But each is the size of a large wall, 
and two even curl seductively on the 
floor like magic carpets. All are dense 
with overlapping images, exploding 
forms, delicate notations, mad 
scribbles, florid stains, seeping colors, 
even footprints. Pitted together from 
smaller pieces of paper, their mixes of 
media suggest a startling degree of 
physical experimentation and include 
paint, oil, felt-tip pen, bail-point pen, 
crayon, pencil, stencil and collage. 

The ensemble effect is one of the 
most astounding artistic sights cur- 
rently available in New York, and the 
first encounter can take your breath 
away. (This is only the third time the 
four have been shown together, and 
jheir first U.S. appearance.) The draw- 
ings easily live up to their apocalyptic 
title: “The Ride on the Eight of In- 


finity.” I love the unexpected inno- 
cence of the ' ‘eight”: It is like a child's 
on-firat-sight name for the infinity 
symbol's double loop. 

In the first of these drawings a be- 
atific, albeit rabbity, face emerges in 
four stages from deep pale-green 
space; around it is a rose window of 
clambering human silhouettes, out- 
lines of a real person lying on the paper, 
hi the next, a blocky robotlike head is 
sprayed in the face with a hose, manned 
by a vivid blue hand that seems related 
to a face emerging from a cloud as a 
genie would. In the third, a giant mo- 
torcyclist seen dramatically from 
above surges diagonally across the pa- 
per, trailing a huge shell-tike coil that 
includes a highway, a star-spangled- 
banner sky and a woman’s profile. And 
in the final one, drawing takes over as 
swirling cyclones and spirals of 
scribbles move in and out of expanses 
of red paint 

An obvious comparison is with the 
three big classic “drip" paintings that 
formed the heart of the Modern's re- 
cent Jackson Pollock retrospective. 
But in place of the Pollocks' irredu- 
cible unity and enveloping oneness, the 
Polkes substitute a virtual babble of 
competing intellectual, visual and cul- 
tural forces. 

These works did not result from an 
extended meditative dance around the 
canvas. They came in fits and starts 


A RT 

The Endgame in Chinese Art? 

As Fears of Exploitation Grow, the Stream Slows to a Trickle 


over time, in gestures and images large 
and small, in amendments, accidents, 
obliterations and accretions, in fer- 
mentation. 

It is hard to think of them as die 
product of one person, or even a single 
culture. Abstract Expressionism as 
filtered through Pop Art, ’60s psy- 
chedelia, even American painting of 
the '80s, they're all here, but so are 
Egypt, Byzantium and Pompeii. 

From certain angles, the gallery sug- 
gests some opulent inner sanctum, a 
hidden chamber brilliant with glowing 
tapestries, frescoes or ancient cave 
paintings. For once, the faintly op- 
pressive subterranean atmosphere of 
the Modem’s euphemistically titled 
‘•mezzanine” (read basement) galler- 
ies feels just right. It is best to see these 
drawings first They supply a kind of 
fire not unlike winter morning por- 
ridge; this can power you through the 
rest of the show, which sometimes 
feels a bit arctic. 

One problem is that the re m a in i ng 
galleries don't seem quite full, as if tile 
show needed either less space or more 
art Given the roving exuberance of 
Polke’s art, the installation should have 
been, well, more effervescent It is also 
too bad that the show stops so early in 
Polke's career, although it reaches the 
point when his drawings had success- 
rally established the basic tenets of his 
art 



Life and Death, Black and White 


By Michael Gibson 

International Herald Tribune 


tween the organic flacidity of living and 
dying flesh (squid on a table, en trails and 
meat in a slaughterhouse) and the skelet- 
al rigidity of death. 
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P ARIS — Touhami Ennadre. bom 
in the medina of Ca- 
sablanca in 1933, came 
to France with his fam- 
ily at the age of 7 and grew up 
first in the shantytown of La 
Coumeuveto the north of Paris 
and later in the housing de- 
velopment that replaced it 
When he was 21 azul still un- 
certain about his future, his 
mother gave him a camera 
shortly before she died. 

As can be seen from his 
exhibition at the Maison 
Europeenne de la Photograph- 
ic (5-7 Rue de Fourcy, to May 
30), the gift was an act of 
fide. 

All Ennadre's pictures are 
very large — 130 by 160 cen- 
timeters (51- by 63 inches) ail 
are black and white, all show 
their highly enlarged subject a 
human hand, a newborn in- 
fant a human skeleton emerg- 
ing screaming from the frozen 
lava at Herculaneum, against a 
deep black ground, as though 
each subject were arising, 
stark and detailed tike some 
fateful dream, out of an im- A photo from Ennadre's "Les Mains" series. 
penetrable, unlighted void. 

Ennadre deals with other subjects too. Such pictures are like a summons, but 

but the strongly contrasted blacks and Ennadre has also devoted sequences of 
whites are heavily charged with the sym- pictures to the cave paintings of Las- 
bolic resonance of life and death, and the caux, France, to the trance states of 
eye is constantly making its way be- voodoo ritual, to the Alhambra in Spain, 
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auction sales 

IN FRANCE 


DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9, rue Drouot 75009 Paris - TeL 33 (0)1 48 00 20 20 


PARIS 


-Wednesday 21 - Thursday 22 Aprfl, 1999- 


Rooms 1 & 7 Wednesday ai 2.30 p.m.. Thursday a: 11 a.m. 
St 2 p.m. On die fKCusioh of restoration work at the Meurice 
Hotel, partial sale of FURNITURE, LIGHTS lof bedrooms and 
Irving moms), DOUBLE CURTAINS. BED COVERS On view 
Tuesday. April 20. from 3:30 p.m. to 6p.ni, Wednesday, 
April 21, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. ETUDE TAJ AN, 37, rue des 
Machurms. 75008 Paris. Tel: 33 <01.1 53 30 30 30 - Fax 33 (00) 53 
30 30 31. Web : hupV/www .tajan.com - Email: tajan9world- 
netfr 


Thursday, April 22, 1999 

Room 9 at 11 am. & 2.-15 p.m VERY GREAT WINES and 
SPIRITS from connoisseurs. EXUDE TAIAN, 37. me des 
Maihunns, 75008 Paris. TeL: 33 101) 53 30 3030 - Fax 33 (00) 53 
30 30 31. Web . httpj/zwww. tajan.com - Email: tajan<£woric£ 
net.fr. 


Monday, April 26, 1999- 


Room 1 at 11 a.m. & 2 p.m. NUMISMATIC COLLECTORS 
COINS. ANTIQUE. ROYAL FRENCH. CONTEMPORARY AND 
FOREIGN. MEDALLION', NUMISMATIC BOOKS. On view ai the 
experts' office, . rue de Richelieu 75002 Paris, immediately nn 
receipt of die catikgue and till April 23 from 9 am to 6 pm 
ETUDE TAJ AN, 37. rue des Mathurins. 75008 Paris, TeL 33 
toil 53 30 30 30 - Fax: 33(00) 53 30 30 31. Web : 
hnpjVwu-w tijan.com - Email (ajan^orfdntffr. 
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HOPKINS • THOMAS • CUSTOT 

Impressionist and Modem Paintings 
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Selection of works by Calder 
A pril 9- 1 8 
Espace Ejffel-B?a.\ly 
29-55. Quai Branly 75007 Paris 


2, rue de Miromesnil, 75008 Paris 
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'By Souren MeHkian 

Intcnanonal Herald Tribune 


to the city of Fez in Morocco. In all 
these series he dwells upon the minute 
detail, the doorknob, the enameled 
bowl, the imprint on the wall that are 
like traces left by hands of 
former days. 

□ 

Vieira daSilva’s lifework is 
composed of labyrinthine me- 
dium-size canvases that some- 
times rise before one like some 
immateria l moucharaby, and 
sometimes vacillate like scaf- 
folding in a tornado. 

Making one’s way through 
her exhibition at the Musee 
Maillol (to June 13), one soon 
senses that something in these 
paintings is either absent or 
cot apparent They all bear the 
imprint of their day, which 
was that of triumphant ab- 
straction. Vieira’s work is ac- 
tually a compromise between 
the type or abstraction in 
whicb everything unfolds on 
the surface of the canvas and a 
stylized perspective. 

But what is actually going 
on here? 

The word “moucharaby” 
may provide a key. It desig- 
ttaiMu Haw** nates tiie sort of fretwork win- 
dow screen familiar in Arab 
countries that allows the 
breeze to circulate and the womenfolk to 
look out on the world without being 
seen. Suppose all these paintings were 
intricate screens behind which the paint- 
er herself remains concealed. 


N EW YORK — Slowly, a feel- 
ing of endgame is spreading 
across the market for Chinese 
art. This year, it came out as 
seldom before during “Asian Week,” 
which opened March 22 on the auction 
scene and effectively continues well into 
April with the important selling shows 
by dealers. The last one, ‘ ‘Games People 
Play: Ancient Pastimes of Asia,” at 
E&J Frankel on Madison Avenue, 
closes on May 1. 

At the root of the problem lies the very 
phenonemon that has turned Chinese art 
into a huge commercial success story in 
the last 25 years. Around 1980 a stream 
of bronzes, ceramic vessels and jades 
from Neolithic times to the 14th century 
began to pour into the Western markets 
via Hong Kong. 

Soon, a disturbing number of mas- 
terpieces made it clear that major ar- 
chaeological sites were plundered for 
profit, with the trail of destruction that 
accompanies uncontrolled digging and 
the disastrous loss of historical infor- 
mation that this implies. The problem 
was raised in this column in connection 
with some stupendous bronzes seen at 
the 1 994 Paris Biennale. Eventually, the 
stream slowed down until it became the 
present trickle. 

At the Asian Art Fair, which closed 
March 30, the new pancity was readily 
apparent but, paradoxically, this was 
commercially beneficial. Sales shot up. 
Collectors driven by passion are not 
much given to worrying about the future, 
when public opinion might tom against 
the cultural havoc generated by the rape 
of archaeological sites. 

At the Asian fair, the rarities were 
snapped up with greater celerity than 
usual. On the stand of Gisele Croes of 
Brussels the finest pieces sold within 



A pair of painted terra-cotta ‘ ' lokapalas ’ ’ of the early Tang period. 
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hours of the opening. A fantastic squat 
bronze jar of me fourth or third century 
B.C. with rows of rectangular panels 
enclosing abstract designs on a turquoise 
inlaid ground was bought by a New York 
collector before the show even opened. 

So was an oval vessel dug up from the 
same tomb and probably made in the 
same workshop. Both vessels carried 
price tags in the area of 5100,000. For 
good measure, the same collector also 
acquired a sixth-century B.C. bronze 
mythical beast with the body of a tapir, 
the muzzle of a rabbit and horns, for 
more than $ 1 million, sources said. 

In the selling shows around town, the 
buying urge appeared to be even more 
compelling. AtMl East 57th St, James J. 
Lally had sold more than half his jades, 
bronzes and ceramics before the show 
(doe to close on April 10). opened its 
doors. The first to go ."bought from the 
catalogue, were tiie pieces thatreveal new 
of Chinese art, or, uf some cases/ 
the ait of cultures influenced by China 
that retained very different aesthetics. 

Such is a mysterious civilization that 
thrived in present-day Yunnan Province 
during Han times and later. A cylindrical 
vessel with a conical cover cast in the 
form of stylized mountain peaks repro- 
duces a known Han type, bat the strange 
scenes featuring animal-headed charac- 
ters engraved in a wildly baroque style 
are unique. So is the geometrically styl- 
ized peacock designed as a grip on the 
cover. The circular casket sold in the 
area of $150,000 one day before the 
formal opening. 

Most telling is the proneness of mu- 
seums to give in to the panic feeling that 
these may be the last “good” days. The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts rushed to 
buy a hitherto unpublished early Shang 
vessel of the 1 3th century B.C with a dark 
brown patination — an indication that it 


came to light decades ago when archaic 
bronzes unearthed accidentally were thus 
treated in China. That may have made the 
$65,000 vessel seem more legitimate. 

But the same nriiisgaim also succumbed 
to a beautiful and so far unique semi- 
spherical bowl of the fourth century B.C 
ona tall waisted stem, with a cover in die 
form of a tripod bowl turned upside down. 
This vessel, which ranks among the mas- 
terpieces of Zhou bronze-making, must 
have been dug up in very recent times. 


nr>H Tang minors from the Alsdorf col-; 
lection at prices ranging mostly between 
$2,000 and $5,000, even though mirrors 
usually find few takers. ", 

At Christie’s, on March 22, a Tang 
globular tripod jar and cover with mol<£ 
ed rosettes under three-color glazed 
shot up to $43,500, in ^art because it 


ritement rose by several octaves in 
the show put together by Giuseppe 
Fxkenari and his son Daniel at 32 East 
57th St on the premises ofPaceWflden- 
stein. Did the beautiful display con- 
ceived by Daniel FsltMiazi make a dif- 
ference? Or was it just tiie last-chance 
climate? The rarities sold as if the world 
was to end the day after. 
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CONNOISSEUR grabbed the 
large bronze openwork plaque 
in the form of a tiger inlaid 
.with turquoise to which only 
one equivalent is known, in a Japanese 
collection. Reflecting direct influence 
from the steppe cultures north of China, 
its precise date remains to be determined 

— “early Sbahg or earlier” is 
Eskenazi’s guess. 

But one could argue for a later date, 
possibly the ninth or eighth century B.C. 

— which in no way affects its impor- 
tance. An $850,000 pair of painted ter- 
racotta lokapalas of the early Tang peri- 
od were the high point of the show. 
Nothing approaching these two strutting 
guardians in armor trampling upon 
shrieking gnomes had yet emerged in 
that size — one figure is 129 centimeters 
(51 incbes)high — and sftiendor.lt went 
at the opening, as quickly as the rest. 

Despite this unbridled enthusiasm, 
however, a new awareness that bu> ‘ 
recently dug-up material may not be; 

was perceptible. 

At auction, preference went to objects 
long above ground, with established 
Western collection provenances. On 
March 22 and 23, Sotheby's sold with 
the greatest ease its Western Zhou, Han 


had belonged to the “T.T. Tsui Mu- 
seum of Art,’’ set up by a business 
tycoon who has been selling off right 
and left in the last few years. PresumI 
ably, the Chinese authorities did not 
object And bad a superb celadon vase 
of the 14th centuy with sunken panels 
enclosing biscuit figures in low relitf 
not been sold long ago by Eskep azC g(V& - 
thus acquiring a public record of West? 

em ownership, tiie Eastern Sea Board 

collector who got it for $134,500 mig t tf 
not have gone afer it quite so whole*’ 
heartediy. 

Another sign that change is in thfe 
wind is the growing keenness of Chinese 
collectors whoever they are. At 
Christie’s, a Taiwanese bought tiie 
$442£00 masterpiece 6f Tang earthy 
euware sculpture representing a courtier 
.prostrating himself to the king, ^ \ 

. In the same sale, a mountainous land- 
scape in Song style that was coaxed 

out of theSfcepben Junkunc 3d collection 
of Chinese art by Theow-Huang Tang, 

Christie’s international director of 
Chinese art, became the surprise of the 
week_A Chinese connoisseur residing ini 
the United States bought for $1.43 mill 
lion a scroll for which Christie’s hoped 
to get $50,000 to $70,000. 

Most significant, perhaps, are the* 
growing indications of some collecting 
activity in mainland China. Grace Bruce 
Wu of Hong Kong, the leading specialist 
in Chinese furniture, says mat thd 
Chinese spontaneously relate to the ar- 
chitecture and ornament of Ming ancf 
Qing pieces. I am convinced that soon 
they will look at bronzes and pottery, 
take the measure of tiie havoc wrought 
by co mmerc ial diggers and react — -io 
the Chinese manner, without shoutnigi 
The day that faapjpeas, the present trickle 
of antiquities will dry up altogether. It 
may not be so far off. T j 
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WINSTON AND 
CLEMENTINE 
The Personal Letters of 
the dimrc-hfllc 

Edited by Mary Soames. 
Illustrated. 702 pages. $35. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Reviewed by 
Mjchiko Kakutani 

W INSTON .CHUR- 

CHILL’S life spanned 
nine decades and his public 
life a momentous six. He not 
only presided over one of tiie 
most crucial turning points in 
modem history, galvanizing 
the British people’s will to 
survive during the darkest 
days of World War II, but he 
also bore witness to most of 
the formative developments 
of the 20th century, from the 
prosecution of World War I to 
the dismantling of the British 
Empire to the opening salvos 
of the Cold War. 

Throughout these tumultu- 
ous events and the wild ups 
and downs of his own political 
career, Churchill received 
love, succor and lots of hard- 
headed advice from his be- 
loved wife, Clementine, 
whom he married in 1908 after 
a short, intense courtship. As 
this wonderful new volume of 
letters, judiciously edited by 
their daughter. Mary Soames, 
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attests, tiie two were prolific 
correspondents, even slipping 
each other notes and memos 
while under the same roof. 
Their letters form a lifelong 
dialogue, a passionate record 
of thetr 57-year marriage and 
the public events that formed a 
backdrop to their lives. 

The Churchill the public 
has come to know — con- 
fident, egotistical, purposeful 
and romantic — is very much 
in evidence here. With the 
advent of World War I he 
writes Clementine; “Every- 
thing trends towards catastro- 
phe & collapse. I am inter- 
ested, geared-up & happy. Is 
it not horrible to be built tike 
that?” Energized by ad- 
versity, tins Churchill can de- 
clare from the trenches of 
World War I France that he 
knows that “the greatest of 
my work is still to be done” 
and that “now — naked — 
nothing can assail me.” 

His descriptions of people 
and places are pithy and often 
unforgiving. He observes that 
de Gaulle “ thinks be is Clem- 
enceaa (having dropped Joan 
of Arc for the time being)” 
and adds that “many of these 
Frenchmen hate each other 
far more titan they do the Ger- 
mans.' ’ He confided that Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt 
does not tell his wife “secrets 
because sbe is always making 
speeches and writing articles 
and he is afraid she might 
forget what was secret and 
what was not” 

But there is another 
Churchill here: a playful, 
boyish, plaintive man , eager 
to please his wife and quick to 
apologize for his absorption 
in. politics. He decorates his 
letters to her with charming 


drawings fire calls himself 
“Pug” or “Pig,” Clem- 
entine “Cat” or “Kat” and 
their children the “puppy-kit- 
tens”) and prattles on about 
the swans and chickens at 
their country estate. Hot love, 
he declares, “is the greatest 
glory & recognition that has 
or will ever befall me.” In 
1916 be writes, “Sometimes 
also I think I wd not mi nd 
stopping living vy much — I 
am so devoured by egoism 
that I wd like to have another 
soul in another world & meet 
you in another setting, & pay 
you all the love & honour of 
tiie gt romances.” 

As foe Clementine’s letters, 
they evolve from girlish ex- 
clamations to sophisticated 
epistles, filled with affection, 

concern and political counsel 
Although Churchill does not 
always follow ha- advice, it is 
dear that he relies upon hex 
willingness to offer contradic- 
tory or moderating o pinio ns 
She warns him about David 
Lloyd George, the Liberal 
Welsh statesman, whom die 
regards as “a sneak,” and 
though sbe fears for Winston’s 
safety as a soldier on tiie front 
lines during World War I, she 
cautious him not to return pre- 
maturely to tire battlefields of 
politics. “To gain a share of 
War direction you are con- 
templating a terrible risk, the 
risk of hfe-long disappoint- 
ment & bitterness,” she 

writes. “My Darling Love 

For once only I praybepafienL 
It will come if you wart.” 
These Worid War I letters, 
written after the debade of tire 
Dardanelles cam paign (for 
which Winston was largely 
blamed) and his precipitous 
fall from political grace,'rep- 






'•re> 


resent some of the most mov- 
ing and illuminating "ex- 
changes. At the nadir of his 
fortunes, Winston pours out 
his feelings to Clementine:^ 
his regrets, hopes, frustrations lr 
and dreams. He tells her what ’ 
a relief it is to “write one’s 
heart out to you” when he 
must keep a stiff upper lip in 
front of Ins men on the West- 
on front, and be implores her 
to stay in touch with his potit- . 
ical allies back home. 

These wartime exchanges; 
like the Churc hills ’ World 
War II correspondence, v&i 
ciliate between events of the 
gravest national concern and 
daily domestic matters, be? 
tween allusions to life-and- 
deatb decisions and talk about 
their children *s schoolin g antj 
haircuts. While Churchill of* 
ten seems invigorated by did 
enormous pressures upon . /j 
him, it is Clementine, fetaM0 f 
for his safety, who usually, 
sounds anxious, despite frqj 
besteffratstokeepboth'’ * 
spirits up. 

Churchill’s /last elect 
campaign at the age. of. 
drained both jhiin and.CU. 
eniine, and a year later;: 

1960, : be told one of.'; 
daughters, “My life is or 
but it is not yct ended.” 
would retire from Parti 
in 1 964, having been a ^ 
ber- almost continuously' »„ 
more than half a century;.?*^ 

Though tire letters between 
tire Churc hills slowtb a tric&Sfcy 
in .tire final .years, , they copr 
timre to send each otirex r* - " 
notes and love tn e&mg efr 
are touching in theirjfrail’ 
ity, testaments. In Ghi 
words, to their “hr^' 

world of accident 

- New YorkThnes Service.. 
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Museums in France 
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Alone With the Impressionists 

known museums in the French capital and the provinces hold untold riches. 

O d’Orsay aiS ^ ouvre ’ M“sce well as their contents. The Fondation Cartier pour l’Art 
tourist* but on (261, bd Raspafl; tel: 0! 42 IS 56 50) was 

- crowds and tour some of t 001 av0ld ^ handsomely designed by Jean NouveL and holds exhibitions 

Many are true gm™? sraauer, lesser-known nmsaims? on themes like “love” and “nature.” Nouvel also designed 

* A good place to start is the «~wk A . the Institut du Monde Arabe (I, rue des Fosses-Saint-Bemard; 

taquemart Andre fl5R. hri 40 51 38 38). Exhibits focus on the aits of the Arab 

Sfhe gracious mansion where^Swri 6 ^ 4 ~ worid > ^ views of Paris can be had from the rooftop 

fceotuiy art lovers Edouard AnA^WMn^ restaurant The newly opened Musee delaMu- 

=s£^5£sf^ss£r«sasser? 


07 Loais_Bo flly; teL: 01 42 24 Tonr de France: Art abounds in the provinces 
jp. Rfitfwnp t,ac ™nsicMi near the Bois The French provinces are home to a wide range of 


A* Rmilntmo a — T“““J ““““wu uctu *uc oofii 1 116 ncuuu provinces are name 10 a wide range of museums 

by Claude Monet, that have recently been spiffing up their collections and hiring 
-renowned architects to build impressive new faomeTfo? 
<Xa^orfcr ^ “ Monet 8 P^ 0031 ^ collection and “ 

/£ °?f 3 ® 8ric (Jardm des Tufleries; teL: 01 


32 97^16) is a peaceful See to AM 


them. 

The latest addition is Nice's Musfie des Arts Asiatiques 
(405, promenade des Anglais- Arenas. Nice; teL 04 92 29 37 
00). The only museum of Asian art on the Cote d’Azor, it 
opened in October 1998, Designed by Japanese architect 
Kenzo Tange, the building has a minimalis t design based on 
two geometric forms: The square, which represents the earth. 


Literary museums 

connections abound in Paris. The and the circle, symbol of the sky. Located in the Phoenix 
*F® ^baptal; teL: 01 48 74 95 botanical garden next to an artificial lake, the museum’s walls 
**68) honors George Sand in die former home of artist Aiy 
Scheffer, whose guests included Sand, Chopin, Liszt and 


Fans of the sharp-tongued letter writer Madame de SSvigne 
Jwill want to visit her former home, the Musfie Camavalet (23, 
roe deSevigne; tel.: 01 427221 1 3), now the museum of Paris 
history. Exhibits include a replica of Marcel Proust’s cork- 
lined bedroom and interesting documents from the tima of the 
Revolution. 

Artist’s studios . 

The Musee Gustave Moreau(14, raede k Rochefoucauld; teL: 

A1 A C HA ID <n\ • it. i /vi ' n . i !■ . 


are faced with white Carrara marble. 

P» spacious, light-filled interior has a graceful curved 
staircase leading up to a rotunda, and there is a tearoom and a 
gift shop. Unlike most museums, this one was not created to 
house an existing collection, but is depending on public 
collections and loans from other museums, including Paris’s 
prestigious museum of Asian art, the Musfe Guimet, as well as 
an annual acquisitions budget of 2 million francs ($327,948), 
"to fill it& galleries. 

The dty of Grenoble was toe first in France to have a 
museum of modem art, housed in its Mus6e des Beaux-Arts 
since 1920. Now, the museum’s collection has a handsome 



pi 48 74 38 50) is located in the 19th-century Symbolist new home that was conceived with it in mind. The Mus6e de 

artist s former town house. More than 6,000 of his paintings " " * 

and other works are on display in this fasrmaHng , quiet 
museum. 

- A relatively new museum devoted to a Parisian artist is the 
Musee Maillol (59, rue de GreneUe; teL: 01 42 22 59 58), 
created by Aristide. Maillol's framer mods!, Dina Viemy. 

Housed in a hanefeome 18th-century mansion, the museum 
klso holds temporary exhibitions of works by other artists. 

The sculptor Henri Bouchard's studio has been preserved as 
> the artist left it when he died in 1960. IBs works are presented 
along with the tools ofhis trade at file Muste Boochard (25, rue 
de I'Yvette; teL: 01 46 47 63 46). 

, The rontents of another sculptor’s studio can Ire found in an 
often-overlooked little baOdmg cm the esplanade next to the 
Centre Georges Pompidou. Constantin Brancusi’s works and 
tools have been transported from their original location to file 
Atelier Brancusi (Rue Rambuteau/Rue Saint-Martin; tel.: 01 
44 78 1233X in a new buflding designed by Renzo Piano. . 

In the moreintimatc setting of one ofParis’s roost beautiful 
squares, file Place Furstemberg, is the Mus£e National Eugdne 
Delacroix (6, roe de Furstemberg; teL: 01 44 41 86 50). The 
artist’s works and memorabilia of his Me are shown in his 
former home and studio^ along witfa-a private garden. A.- 
sptendid ganien is also ope of tfafc many attractions of the ! 

Musee Rodm fn, rue de Vfem*; teL: 01 47 05 0! 34). 

Some Paris museums are notable fbr their architecture as 


Grenoble, opened four years ago and designed by three local 
architects, Antoine F&ix-Faure, Olivier Felix-Faure and Phil- 
ippe Macary, is a study in minimalism, light and purity. 
Visitors can walk through an abbreviated history of art, from 
Egyptian antiquities through the Italian Renaissance and right 
up to modernists Christian Boltanski and Pierre Soul ages. 
Some 1,200 paintings and sculptures are displayed in the 
museum's 5,500 square meters of exhibition space. 

Lille, a dty being reborn thanks to the opening of the 
Channel Tunnel, has spent six years renovating and enlarging 
its Palais des Beaux-Arts (Place de la Republique; teL: 03 20 
06 78 00), considered the second French museum after the 
Louvre. Architects Jean-Marc Ebos and Myrto Vi tart were 
commissioned to open up the museum to the city and make it 
more welcoming. Reopened in 1997, fire museum now has 
additional temporary exhibition space and three new de- 


Fmm classic scuiptum to cantempofary art, France is a nwseum- 


paxtmen is: relief maps, 19th-century French sculpture, and 
medieval and Renaissance art Its collection boasts mas- 
terpieces by Rubens, Goya and Courbet, plus a fine collection 
of drawings by RaphaeL 

Nancy’s Mus£e des Beaux-Arts (3, place Stanislas; teL: 03 
83 85 30 72), considered one of the best provincial fine-arts 
museums in France, has just undergone a renovation fist has 
doubled its exhibition space. The museum is notable for its 
collection of 17th-century Italian art and for some 400 pieces 
of Damn glassware, produced in the city. The museum is also 
fire home of Edouard Manet’s “Autumn,” a portrait of his 
lover. May Laurent • 


Upcoming Exhibitions 

PARIS 

• Centre Georges Pompidou. “David Hockney: Space/ 
Landscape," to April 18. “Robert Delaunay: From Impres- 
sionism to Abstraction," June 3-Aug. 16. Rue Rambuteau 
and Rue Saint-Meni. Tel.: 01 44 78 12 33. 

» Grand Palais. “A Friend of Cezanne and Van Gogh: Doctor 
Gachet," to April 26. “Egyptian Art at the Time of the 
Pyramids,’' April 9-July 12. 3. av. du G&nfiral-Esenhower. 
Tel.: 01 44 13 17 47. 

• Jeu de Paume. “Georges Pompidou et la Modemit6,"to 
April 18. “Gutai," May 4-June 27. Place de la Concorde. 
Tel.: 01 42 60 69 69. 

• Louvre. "The Essence of Architecture." April 16-Juiy 12. 
16th- and 18th-century Italian and French architectural 
drawings. 'The Bronzes of the Crown," April 16-July 12. 
Tel.: 01 40 20 51 51. 

• Matson Europ&enne de la Photographfa. Photos by Ralph 
Gibson, Catherine ikam and Louis Fieri, Rachid Khimoune, 
to May 30. 5-7. rue de Fourcy. Tel.: 01 44 78 75 00. 

• Mus£e cTArt Modeme de la VMe de Paris. " 'Mark Rothko 
Retrospective," to April 18. “Painting After Abstraction- 
ism," May 20-SepL 19. 11, av. du President-Wilson. Tel.: 
015367 4000. 

• Mus6e de la Seita. "Photographers in Algeria in the 19th 
Century,” April 15-July 11. 12. rue Surcouf. Tel.: 01 45 56 
6017. 

• Mustie d’Orsay. “Edward Burne-Jones, 1833-1898,” to 
June 6. 1, rue de Bellechasse. Tel.: 01 40 49 48 14. 

• Mus€e Picasso. “David Hockney: Dialogue with Picas- 
so,” to May 3. 5, rue de Thorigny. Tel.: 01 42 71 25 23- 

• Petit Palais. “Morocco: Treasures of the Kingdom.” April 
15-July 18. Av. Winston-Churchill. Tel.: 01 42 65 12 73. 


PROVINCES 


• Mus6edePlcaKfie, Amiens. "Mir6: Jardinier des Reves,” 
to May 2. 48, rue de la R6publique. Tel.: 03 22 97 14 00. 

• capcMuste d'Art Contemporaln, Bordeaux. “Cindy 
Sherman: Retrospective,” to April 25. “Miro," May 20-Aug. 
29. 7. rue Fem&re. Tel.: 05 56 00 81 50. 

• Musee de Grenoble, Grenoble. “Art in Berlin from the End 
of the 19th Century to the Present," to November. Place de 
Lavalette. Tel.: 04 76 63 44 44. 

• Palais des Beaux-Arts, Ulle. "Furious Medea: Eugdne 
Delacroix's Preparatory Drawings,” to May 19. Place de la 
Republique. Tel.: 03 20 06 78 00. 

• Mus&e des Beaux-Arts, Lyon. “Raoul Dufy," to April 18. 
20, pi. des Terreaux. TeL: 04 72 10 17 40. 

• Mus£e des Bean-Arts, Nancy. “Painting; and Art Nouveau," 
to July 26. 3, place Stanislas. Tel.: 03 83 85 30 72. 


“Museums in Franck” 

. was produced in its oilirety by flic Advertising Department 
of the International Herald Tribune. 

.. ... .WRrrae Heidi ElEson inParis. 

Program Dwector: Bill Mafyfcfc 


MUSEE D'ART MODERNE DE TROYES 

DONATION PIERRE ET DENISE LEVY 

From April 25 to June 7 From jidy 1" to Sept. 30 

Auguste CHABAUD - George BOUCHE 

Drawings Buntings 

Everyday except Tuesday and legal boUdays ~ 

Place Saint-Pierre — 10000 TROYES _ • . 

T. (13-3) 25 76 26 80 -T. (33-3) 25 76 95 02 




Mus6e National des Arts et Traditions 
6. avenue du Mahatma Gandhi - 751161 
Tel: +33 01 44 17 60 00 
“Tropkpws xn£tis> m&noircs (A cultures 
de Guadeloupe, Gnyane, Martinique, Rftmhm* 
up to April 12, 1999.' 

“Souffler; e’est jouer. Coroesnuscs h rniroirs emlinwusm”J 
April 14- August 30, 1999 1 

“France - Quebec, images et uuriMrtf’ 

June 9 — Jan 10, 2000 _ i 

Ewv day axcopt Tuesda* bom 9.15 to 5.00. Mat m.- Las SaUons (Line IJj 


Duchamp-Villon 

SCUlpteur 1876 - 1918 

20 fevrier 
24 mai 1999 

Musee des beaux-arts. 
de Rouen - France 

to 0cc^ Ccoor^ C«*« ^ 

naiumjl d'an rftfxiMM « ***** °° . 

MUSt* 

SoUEN 




MUSEE CLAUDE MONET A GIVERNY 

1 HI HOUsI - (iARDI-NS- UM.V POM) Of CI.AUDF MONET 

35 FF for complete visit 25 FF tor the qardens 
Children 7-12 20 FF. group adults 25 FF 
Info: 33 (0)2 32 51 2S 21 


mi m i: i;oi ("haKP 

set LP/i i) c /ui.Pitf: \ /;> iuh cn tun 

■ : .:■• -• 0 y > ^ 

25 rue dr rVu'tK*. I’uris iiu.iii imivri'.lmucluiril <i u;in:u'l'ui.lr 


GALERIE TAMENAGA 


GUIRAMAND 


FRO M APRIL 14 , 1999 


• ' ■: v 1 '-.s' '*:•'« ■*■. „ 

K)>tRTS M-USEUM 

tA it-'f ?!' • i Y •.* 


till Mayr # ^ 

Gardener of Dreams 

works from Maeabt’s collections 


MUSEE PICASSO 
ANTIBES 


DENIS CASTELLAS 


2 a vi 1 1 au 6 juin 
1 999 


Renseignements 
04 92 90 54 20 


LA.MALMAISON 
47, LA CROISETTE 
CANNES 


TITUS - CARMEL 


19 juin - 18 octobre 
1999 


Renseignements : 
04 93 38 55 26 




Musee 

Marmottan Monet 

Impressionist 

Masterpieces 


2, rue Louis Boiliy, 75016 Paris 
Tel. : 01 42 24 07 02 
Closed on Monday 


AavAr'a. 57 60 .. 

A. ;.v.; vAj . . Opt* 

m 6 p.m. 

^AA';. ‘ ; • 'Gijtaber.16 w Stkjfr ium. to 6 p.'ro. . .. 

New 1*ar*$ Daj. 

• . . s • / • . * *•* • • • •* ! 


4v ; 




COMStU CW*«Ul 


— ■ > \ ’• -O ‘ . *. • 


wr on. 




Med aider wvtcs : 
BSfdBlfod 
77 rue deVarasne 
P-75007 Paris 
Rhone ;33 1 44 1861 57 
ft* : 33 1 « 5114 72 


RODIN 



Reproductions of 
The Thinker 
(H.40;L 18; P. 19 an) 

and 

The Female Sphinx 

|K 18^; L 12^; 

P. 11,2 cm]: 

Cost in the original 
dimensions, these 
reproductions are 
mads of organic 
resin. They are pre- 
sented in an Empire 
green gift box and. 
accompanied by a 
history of the work. 
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AAA Pbolo Marville 1851 ‘ 
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Tenacity in Kosovo 


As the setbacks mount in Kosovo, 
including the capture of three U.S. 
servicemen, it has become clear that 
this conflict will not produce another 
lightning military victory for the 
United States. 

For a superpower lately grown ac- 
customed to swift, decisive and rel- 
atively bloodless military ventures 
abroad, the war in Kosovo seems likely 
to require great patience and a high 
tolerance for uncertainty. That is es- 
pecially true for President Bill Clinton 
and bis advisers, who must resist the 
temptation to react to every battlefield 
reversal with an instant, improvised 
escalation of combat. 

President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia has proved to be a cunning 
and cruel opponent who has exploited 
the limitations of NATO's air assault 
by sending his troops on a rampage 
across Kosovo. U.S. and NATO com- 
manders underestimated his endurance 
and savagery. But that is no reason to 
rush wildly into some new phase of 
warfare. The smarter course in an ad- 
mittedly dismal situation is to give die 
strategy of targeted bombing time to 
grind on Mr. Milosevic’s resolve and 
the patience of his people. 

Steadiness is especially important 
because every new misfortune in 
Kosovo increases the pressure on Mr. 
Clinton to direct more firepower 
against Serbia, In addition to the 
wrenching images of thousands of 
frightened refugees streaming across 
the border to Albania, Macedonia and 
Montenegro, there is now the harrow- 
ing television picture of three U.S. sol- 
diers with bloodied faces held captive 
by the Serbs. Whether the men strayed 
into Kosovo or were abducted from 
Macedonia, they must be treated hu- 
manely by Mr. Milosevic. A military 
trial of the soldiers, threatened by Ser- 
bian authorities, would be repugnant 
But bombing military targets in 
downtown Belgrade, which has been 
approved by NATO and could com- 
mence at any time, will not help the 
three Americans or advance NATO's 


interests. The Serbian capital is an old 
and densely populated city of two mil- 
lion people, many living and working 
near government buildings. Numerous 
civilians could be killed by the most 
accurate missile or bomb attack, ral- 
lying support for Mr. Milosevic within 
Serbia and generating sympathy for his 
cause in Europe. 

Both public and congressional opin- 
ion in the United States need to be 
consulted about decisions so grave as 
bombing a European capital or sending 
ground troops into Kosovo. Neither step 
would immediately end the Serbian 
sweep across Kosovo, ft would take 
days to prepare for a limited invasion of 

30.000 troops aimed at establishing safe 
havens in Kosovo for ethnic Albanians. 
A month or more would be needed to 
assemble the tanks, helicopters and 

200.000 soldiers required to evict Ser- 
bian forces altogether from Kosovo. 
Either strategy could produce large 
□umbers of NATO casualties, and must 
be coordinated with a political plan for 
the future of Kosovo that Washington 
and its allies have not yet devised. 

For now, the most appropriate mil- 
itary response to the Serbian assault is 
to locate and bomb Serbian forces in 
Kosovo, to disrupt their supply lines 
and co mmuni cations networks and. to 
hit command posts and other military 
targets outside Belgrade. Inadequate 
NATO planning and bad weather have 
restricted such attacks so far. 

Augmented air strikes cannot pre- 
vent Serbian atrocities, but they can 
slow the Serbian advance and may 
eventually drive Mr. Milosevic to seek 
a political settlement. 

In warfare, disappointment and frus- 
tration can produce impulsive, defect- 
ive decisions. Mr. Clinton seemed to 
recognize the danger Thursday when 
he told a navy audience in Virginia that 
* ‘we mustbe determined and patient" 
He and his aides should be guided by 
that view as they manage what prom- 
ises to be a long and difficult conflict 
with Serbia. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Vulnerable Paraguay 


The upheaval in Paraguay reads like a 
bad novel until you realize that it reflects 
a painfully real condition of democratic 
fragility found too often in South Amer- 
ica ana in other newly democratic 
places. But the upheaval also invites 
Paraguay, still recovering from 35 years 
of dictatorship by General Alfredo 
Stroessner, to strengthen the political 
system on which everything else rests. 

It happened this way: Lino Cesar 
Oviedo, a general of the 55-year ruling 
Colorado Party, won the presidential 
primary last year. His opponents had 
him jailed for trying to overthrow a 
previous government, and he was forced 
to abandon his candidacy. In prolonged 
turmoil that cuJnunated. in sniper shoot- 
ings, President Raul Cabas Grau was 
compelled to resign. The vice president, 
Luis Maria Aigana, was assassinated; 
under suspicion in that affair, and as the 
resigned president’s ostensible mentor, 
the same general was exiled. 


In came a new president, Luis 
Gonzalez Macchi, a veteran politician 
who apparently surprised everyone by 
starting to talk up reform. Nudged by 
the American, Brazilian and Vatican 
ambassadors, he made a deal that gave 
Paraguay its first taste of something 
other than one-party rule and military 
dictatorship in half a century. 

Right-thinking Paraguayans are a 
bit giddy at the hint of transformation 
of a political system that has held the 
country back economically as well as 
politically. The new arrangement will 
undergo demanding tests in both aren- 
as. Publics expect democracies to 
change their lives: Paraguay — even 
since General Stroessner was ousted in 
1989 — has been poorly, corruptly and 
criminally governed. It is in dire need 
of a system of modem governance and 
of the lifting of the weight of an un- 
fairly privileged ruling class. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Not So Blue Moon 


So now it turns out that the "blue 
moon” that appeared Wednesday — 
supposedly the second blue moon of 
the year — really wasn't. In fact, the 
first blue moon of the year, spotted 
back in January, really wasn't, either. 

Whai started out as one of those 
remarkable years in which two blue 
moons were to lighten the skies will 
actually end up as a year in which not a 
single blue moon emerges. 

We know ail this thanks to a timely 
confession by Sky & Telescope 
magazine, which made a careless error 
half a century ago that has reverberated 
ever after among astronomy buffs. The 
term "blue moon" to these people has 
come to mean the second full moon to 
appear iu any calendar month. But 
when a Canadian folklorist tried to 
trace the origins of this meaning, he 
had a horrendous time. He tracked it 
back through a 1986 Trivial Pursuit 
question, which was based, on a 1985 
children’s almanac, which may have 
gotten it from a 1980 radio broadcast, 
which was based on a 1946 article in 
Sky & T e] esc ope, which cited the 1 937 
Maine Farmers' Almanac. 

The only trouble was. Sky & Tele- 
scope now acknowledges, that the 
original almanac never said a blue 
moon was the second full moon in a 


month. That interpretation was mis- 
takenly inferred by a contributor to the 
magazine. The almanac itself appar- 
ently decided that, if there were four 
full moons in a three-month season, the 
third should be called a blue moon. By 
that reckoning, there will be no blue 
moons this year. 

The only cause for joy is that we can 
now get back to the deeper meanings of 
“blue moon," which never quite fit 
with the two-in-a-month definition 
anyway. The common expression 
“once in a blue moon” has always 
meant ‘ ‘once in a very long time." Yet 
the appearance of two full moons in the 
same calendar month is not all that 
rare, occurring about once every two 
and a half years or so, on average. 

Lyricists think that blue moons are 
sad moons that see us "standing alone 
... without a love of my own.” But the 
term "blue moon” goes back more 
than 400 years, with meanings that 
range from absurdity (much like saying 
the moon is made of "green cheese”) 
to actual visual descriptions of moons 
that looked blue when viewed through 
the dust kicked up by huge volcanic 
explosions or forest fires. Such cata- 
clysmic events really do occur rarely, 
or "once in a blue moon.” 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Between Turks and Kurds , a History of Tension 


P ARIS — The cause of the Kurdish 
people is sot one the Western 
powers want to hear about, when they 
have Kosovo on their minds. They 
might wish to say to the Kurds what 
Stalin said to another small nation, 
Finland In 1938, when world war was 
looming and Russia wanted territorial 
concessions, Stalin said, "I am not 

rC ^Fbe Kurdish have the geo- 

graphical misfortune to live at a point 
where Arab, Turkish and Persian (Ira- 
nian) civilizations intersect But they are 
not numerous enough, or sufficiently 
imtovl, to impose themselves and claim 
and defend a Kurdish state. Being where 
they are, they have little choice but to 
accommodate their neighbors - 

But the governments of the states in 
which they live have not been very 
accommodating to them. The result has 
been a history of griefs. 

Yet what is their alternative? This 
question is again on the table, since the 
Turkish government is patting on trial 
Abdullah Ocalan, the leader of the Kur- 
distan Workers Party, or PKK. The 
PKK mobilizes that fraction of the 
Kurdish community which supports in- 
surrection and terrorism to gain na- 
tional autonomy for the Kurds. 

Turkey offers the Kurds full citizen- 
ship — but as Turks — and many Kurds 
have accepted political assimilation. 


By William Pfaff 

They have been members of Parlia- 
ment There have been Kurdish prime 
ministers. But Turkey refuses to con- 
cede to the Kurds a separate status. 

The Ottoman Turks ruled their huge 
empire with scores, if not hundreds, of 
distinct national, ethnic and religious 
co mmuniti es. Its rule was often ar- 
bitrary and despotic, but it institution- 
alized tolerance. Careers were open to 
talent. The empire demanded submis- 
sion and taxes, but not social con- 
formity or religious conversion. 

TTiat tolerance was a crucial factor in 
the empire's destruction. Russia and 
the other European great powers began 
to take it apart, sponsoring rebellions 
and defections. Serbia, Greece, Egypt, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, what now is Ro- 
mania — all acquired independence or 
item-independence with foreign help. 
The Arabs were liberated by Turkey’s 
defeat in World War L 

The most important and dynamic 
new nation that came out of the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire was mod- 
ern Turkey itself. Its charismatic lead- 
er, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, and his 
associates learned the lesson from the 
Ottoman collapse that tolerance and 
diversity can be exploited by national 
enemies to undermine the unity and 


power of the nation. They 
secular state of many nationalities, out 
only one, undifferentiated citizenship. 

They modeled their state on Prus- 
sian-led Germany, which had been 
their ally in World War I, and on the 
French example of a centralized secular 
state that assimilates its immigratits and 
min orities. They have to adopt the na- 
tional language and culture, which 
makes them free and equal citizens. 

To the founders of modem Turkey, 
separatism meant weakness and fee 
threat of humiliation the Ottomans had 
suffered. In 1919, whenfee World War 

I a llies proposed an independent Kar- 
distan in the Treaty of Sfevres, Ataturk 
saw another European attempt to par- 
tition his nation. By 1923, the allies had 
thought again, and the final settlement 
made no mention of Kurdistan. To the 
Kurds, it was one more bctrayaL 

Over the years, the Turks have seen 
their national rivals — Greece, Iran, 
modem Armenia, Syria — - play foe 
Kurdish card against them, inciting or 
sponsoring Kurdish rebellion. Today 
they are nervous about U.S. sponsor- 
ship of an autonomous Kurdish zone 
inside Iraq. They do not like the United 
States conducting an undeclared war 
. against Iraq from their territory. 

They are also bitter that the Euro- 
pean Union, which once invited them 
to prepare to join it, has indefinitely put 


off that application — some official 
^tnans remarking that a nation of 
Muslims has no place in Europe. (Ot- 

southeastern Europe from the 14th to 
20th centuries, longer than there has 

of the Center for 



f^ans receuuy — ry - 

and uncertain ™ 

mlmce, the Turkish R^bUcs 75 
years have been a widely underesti- 
matsed accomplishment. An^em- 
ably democratic space has been cre- 
ate! in a part of the world where do. 

mocracy basnot otherwise prosper^ 
"Including the final years of Ot- 
toman constitutional monarchy, there 

has been more than a century ofdemo- 

^ Hrestnte interruptions 


bv an army wnicn 

to civil power but nonetheless is not an 
army of military coups and pronun- 
ciamenws. Regular cations have 
taken place since 1946. The party sys- 
tem works and is generally free. The 
record is not a negligible one. 

The tension between Turks and 
Kurds is one of those terrible problems 
that history poses without providing a 
solution — other than tolerance, which 
generally is in short supply. 

International Herald Tribune. 
e Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 
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Can NATO Snatch Victory From the Jaws of Defeat? 


P ARIS — Fifty years after its creation 
on April 4, 1949, the Atlantic al- 
liance finds itself staring defeat in 
die face. For that is the situation, 10 
days after the beginning of Operation 
Allied Force. 

President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia has given no sign that he is 
ready to initial the Rambouillet agree- 
ment, which is the specific yardstick of 
political success set forth by President 
Jacques Chirac of France and Prime 
Minister Tony Blair of Britain. 

Of the three broad aims of the bomb- 
ing campaign as laid out by President 
Bill Clinton — weakening Serbia’s mil- 
itary capabilities, improving the hu- 
manitarian situation and demonstrating 
the alliance's credibility — only the first 
is being achieved to some extenL But 
what is the relevance of destroyed 
MiGs, SAMs and armament factories to 
the liquidation of Kosovar moderates 
and the mass expulsion of civilians by 
Mr. Milosevic’s goon squads? Nor 
should it be too difficult for Serbia to 
replenish its weaponry from dime-a- 
dozen arms suppliers in the former 
Soviet empire once the war is over. 

"Ethnic cleansing" was not caused 
by the bombing, as that process was 
occurring even during the Rambouillet 
talks. However, with no foreign eyes left 
to bear witness, its scope has vastly 
increased A “final solution" of sorts is 
now in progress in Kosovo, which is 
being brutally emptied of its population. 
On top of the infinite suffering this 


By Francois Heisbourg 

entails comes the prospect of chain- 
reaction instability in the Balkans. 
Macedonia. Montenegro and Albania 
can hardly survive as organized so- 
cieties in view of the immense material 
and political burden thrust upon their 
already frayed social fabric. 

Never in its history has NATO's cred- 
ibility been so severely tested. The neg- 
ative impact of that reality far outweighs 
the satisfaction its members can derive 
from the generally smooth cooperation 
that has characterized the conduct of 
Operation Allied Force. 

Given the pace of Mr. Milosevic’s 
ethnic cleansing, there are no more than 
a few weeks left in which NATO can 
snatch victory from the jaws of defeat — 
and only a few days left m which to make 
the corresponding policy decisions. 

One option consists of sending 
ground forces into Kosovo. The pros- 
pects here have not been encouraging, 
since NATO considers that up to 
200,000 soldiers would be needed to 
mount a full-scale assault. That number 
may be an overestimate. Indeed, Gen- 
eral George Joulwan. General Wesley 
Clark’s predecessoras NATO’s military 
commander in Europe, suggests that 
much smaller numbers could at least 
begin to do the job, provided they are 
given massive air support from heli- 
copter gunships and combat aircraft 
Still, such a high-risk operation would 


take time to organize: In the test of 
cases, it will take more than a few days 
for political consensus to emerge in 
favor of such an option, and another few 
weeks to bring force to bear in the field. 
Having achieved his goal in Kosovo, Mr. 
Milosevic may be ready for a cease-fire 
before a ground operation gets moving. 

One thing is clear in these circum- 
stances. Only the United States has the 
wherewithal to orchestrate a large-scale 
ground operation rapidly against (he 
40,000 Serbian soldiers based in and 
around Kosovo. Given the time pres- 
sure, only the United States has the 
means to lead, even if the Europeans 
would provide the bulk of the ground 
forces. Encouragingly, opinion polls in 
Britain and France demonstrate clear 
support for such an operation. 

The other option, promoted by a 
number of analysts in the United States 
and in France, is to confront Mr. Mi- 
losevic with the recognition of Kosovo's 
independence, immediately followed 
by arms transfers and other material 
assistance. This could be done within 
a period of days through Albania’s 
border with Kosovo. 

In other times, such a choice would 
have been considered by many as ex- 
ceedingly destabilizing, with an inde- 
pendent and well-armed Kosovo 
prompting the disintegration of a Mace- 
donia that has trouble enough coping 
with its ethnically diverse population 
(three-quarters Slavic, one-quarter Al- 
banian). That argument now pales into 


insignificance, however, given the de-; 
stabilizing effect of the exodus prompted 
by ethnic cleansing in Kosovo. 

Others have argued that recognition 
of Kosovo would set a precedent bji 
c reating a new boundary in Europe, thus 
citing a disastrous precedent elsewhere,' 
notably for the Cbechnyan secessionists 
in Russia or the Kurds in Turkey. 

But Kosovo’s independence will only 
set a precedent if the West continues to 
insist, wrongly, that it would set one.' 
Kosovo's right to independence can be 
justified on the basis that Mr. Milosevic’s 
so-called Federation of Yugoslavia is; 
not, accept in name, the legitimate sucj 
cessor state to Tito's Socialist Federal - 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Conversely, no 
one questions Russia’s status as a legal 
heir to the Soviet Union, nor that of 
Turkey as a legitimate member of tile 
international community. The scale of 
the current disaster is sufficient to justify 
a change of policy and of rhetoric. j 

Whatever is done — and the twq 
options reviewed here are not mutually 
exclusive — ithad better be done fast, for 
the sake of rmUions of lives at stake in the 
Balkans. In addition to the moral and 
strategic. arguments, leaders should bear 
in mind that defeat will surely spoil the 
50th anniversary patty for NATO that 
Mr. Clinton will be hexsting on April 23. 

The writer is chairman of the Geneva 
Center for Security Policy. He con* 
tributed this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 


Only Ground Forces Can Prevent Further Genocide in Kosovo P 
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B OSTON — Whatever dam- 
age the air campaign has 
done to the Serbian military, it 
has failed to stop President 
Slobodan Milosevic’s maraud- 
ing militias from a genocidal 
assault against a largely de- 
fenseless Kosovar population. 
Stopping the systematic 
slaughter of innocent civilians 
under way in Kosovo — while 
it is still possible to save a sub- 
stantial number of lives — will 
require the introduction of 
NATO ground forces. 

If any one lesson emerges 
from the military history of the 


By Robert Dallek and Stephen Solarz 


20th century, it is that ah 
alone has never been 
to achieve the political objec- 
tives for which it has been used. 
The objective in Kosovo must be 
to stop the systematic killing and 
“ethnic cleansing," not simply 
to "diminish" the capacity of 
the Serbs to achieve a kind of 
"final solution" to the Kosovo 
question. A Kosovo without 
Kosovars is not likely to be seen 
as a success for NATO, even if 
the Serbian military has been 
“degraded” in the process. 


The Serbs are not, of course, 
the only party guilty of such 
crimes in Kosovo. The Kosovo 
Liberation Army also has en- 
gaged in terrorism. But if the 
Sobs do not have a monopoly on 
violence against innocent civil- 
ians, they are clearly responsible 
for the vast majority of such at- 
tacks. This is a time for political 
clarity, not moral equivalence. 

Nobody wants the United 
States or even NATO to be- 
come the world’s police force. 
But when we have the capacity 


Europeans Support a Selfless War 


M UNICH — Last time, they 
bung white sheets from 
their windows. That was in 
1991 when the United States 
started lobbing cruise missiles 
into Baghdad. But it was not 


Iraqis who were waving the tra- 
ditional flag of surrender — it 
was peace-minded Germans. 
Never mind that they were not 
the targets. They wanted to 
demonstrate their moral superi- 
ority in the face of American 
“cowboy imperialism. ’’ 

These last few days, we have 
seen no such displays of right- 
eousness in Europe. Indeed, as 
tire pounding of Yugoslavia 
enters its second week, the most 
intriguing news from Europe is 
that the dogs of peace have not 
been barking in the night. 

To be sure, there have been 

S wests — in Vienna and in 
ucharest, in Stockholm and 
The Hague. Even in Melbourne, 
demonstrators burned the 
American flag. But these were 
not the usual suspects — 
Greens, pacifists, assorted anti- 
Americans bat Serbian na- 
tionals or, as in Bucharest, Or- 
thodox priests inveighing 
against Muslim infidels. 

So what makes this fight so 
different from all other fights? 
To begin with, this is a battle not 
even pacifists can resist: a war 
of conscience, not of interest 
The attack on Yugoslavia is 
aimed at saving lives, and for 
purely moral reasons. 

This makes a U the difference 
to the postmodern liberal mind, 
which reflexjvely recoils from 
force when it is employed for 


By Josef Joffe 


strategic purposes — say, oiL 
economic advantage or the 
balance of power. Europeans 
(of all stripes) like snch force 
even less when applied by 
the United States, the "last re- 
maining superpower." 

When the U.S. Air Force 
went after Saddam Hussein, us- 
ing its ul Unsophisticated World 
War HI hardware, Europeans 
were reminded that they are all 
alone in the world with an over- 
whelming giant And so, the 
instincts of the weak whisper 
(against their better judgment). 
* ‘Let’s not restrain Saddam but 
Uncle Sam.” 

This time, balancing against 
Mr. Big was not an issue. 
Though the United States is do- 
ing most of the military work, 
the NATO campaign is seen as 
selfless by most Europeans. 

There is also, however, an 
element of realpolitik in this 
rare instance of trans-Atlantic 
harmony. When pacifist-neut- 
ralist Europeans turned out by 
the hundreds of thousands to 
protest the deployment of 
American nuclear missiles in 
the early 1980s. they were driv- 
en in large part by the fear that 
their countries would become a 
“shooting gallery of the super- 
powers.' ' Even in 1991. visions 
of a wider war struck angst into 
the hearts of those who hung out 
the white sheets. 

But now the Soviet Union 
is no more, and even die faint 
of heart do not believe that Rus- 


sia will rush to the aid of 
its Serbian Orthodox brethren. 
Unlike the czar’s divisions in 
191 4, the Russian Army today 
is not capable of projecting 
power abroad. 

The final explanation for the 
widespread support of the 
air strikes is the c hanging of 
the political guard in Europe. 
Those who hurled rocks against 
American cultural centers in 
the 1970s and staged sit-ins in 
front of U.S. missile bases in the 
1980s are now in government 
themselves. 

Nowhere is this shift more 
dramatic than in Germany. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, a radical leftist 
in his youth, is now chancellor, 
and Joschka Fischer, the former 
peace advocate and street fight- 
er, serves as foreign minister. 
Rudolf Scharping, the Social 
Democratic defense minister, 
was once suspended from his 
party for overzealous agitation 
against the armed forces. 

It seems these men have dis- 
covered that when you are in 
power and there is a fire next 
door, pacifism becomes a per- 
ilous luxury. There is nobody 
else to lake care of business. 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
should listen closely to the 
sounds of silence and not count 
on discord in the rahks of 
NATO. At least not soon. 

The writer, editorial page ed- 
itor of Suddeutsche Zeitung , is 
an associate of the Olin Center 
for Strategic Studies at Har- 
vard. He contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Times. 


to prevent ethnic cleansing at an 
acceptable cost in blood and 
treasure, and when other coun- 
tries axe prepared to join us, we 
should be willing to do so. 
Through tite combination of a 
continuing air campaign and the 
massive firepower that NATO 
is capable of bringing to bear on 
the ground, we should be able to 
drive all organized Serbian 
forces out of Kosovo in rel- 
atively short order and with 
modest allied casualties. 

At the least, we should im- 
mediately establish a protected 
area in Kosovo in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Kosovais 
could find shelter. 

Some have suggested as an 
alternative to NATO ground 
forces that we arm the Kosovars 
themselves and let them do the 
fighting. If we had time to im- 
plement such a policy, it would 
make sense. But with Serbian 
forces already on the rampage, 
this would be too late to avert 
the massive killing and dislo- 
cations that the air campaign 
was supposed to prevent 

The task before ns now is to 
let go of the proposition that 
ground troops, as in Vie tnam, 
are almost always a bad idea. 
Sometimes important strategic 


and humanitarian objectives ter 
5 them. Such is the case in 
3 vo. To be sure, public opin- 
ion is not yet prepared to support 
the introduction of ground 
forces into a "mHipenmssive’’ 
environment. But one of the tests 
of effective presidential leader- 
ship is to convert instinctive op- 
position into informed support 
for a worthy national objective. 

We should have no illusions: 
Patting a NATO army in to figh t 
the Serbs will cost allied and 
American lives. But it is a war 
the alliance can win tty driving 
Serbian forces out of Kosovo 
and then building a Kosovar 
anny that, backed up by NATO 
airpower, will be able to defend 
itself from any renewed Serbian 
aggression. The final political^ 
status of Kosovo — whether rtw 
be autonomy or independence 
— ca n be determined after the 
Serbian forces have been driven 
from the field. The challenge 
now is to prevent genocide. 

Mr. Dallek is a professor of 
history at Boston University. 
Mr . Solarz, a former member cf. 
Congress, is vice chairman cf 
the International Crisis Group, 
They contributed this comment 
to The Washington Post. 
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1899: 100th Birthday 

NEW YORK — Mis. Nancy A. 
Griffin, who says she was beam 
near Ditto’s Landing, in Ala- 
bama, one hundred years ago, 
celebrated the anniversary in 
NJ. She says she was bam a 
slave and her back bears witness 
that she has stood under the lash. 
Mrs. Griffin had eighteen chil- 
dren, all of whom are long since 
dead. Sire has thirty-six grand- 
children and twenty-eight great- 
grandchildren. Four of her sons 
fought in the civil war, and one 

of them was killed in battle. On 

her 100th anniversary she 
danced an old-fashioned dance. 

1924: Female Crooks 

SACRAMENTO — For quite a 
while police chiefs have been 
contending that femininity was 
brassing on the ground of the 
hardened male criminal ban- 

ditry, burglary, automobile 
stealing, rum running, narcotics 


vending and even murder. As- 
sertions that the fair sex would 
turn to such unfeminine things, ^ 
however, has been taken with .a P 
grain of salt There might be 
exception here and there, btir 
women seeking equality with 
yeggs, strong-ann men and 
second story workers — never! 

1949: Britain Ls lit 

LONDON — Shortly after 7 
o’clock last night [April 2] Bri: 
tain’s tea years of nijdaAimn 
gloom came to an eruLTne lights 
of Britain glowed to foe foB 
“figure of their power for the 
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of 1939. Thousands of jubilarit 
Londoners crowded Piccadilly 
Circus. Children who never bad 
sera an electrical display adver- 
tising a sparkling movie honsefll 
stored in woodermenL Fli gh ts of 
fiigisjened birds whirled away as 
the lights came on and battled 
their onaccustomed roosting 
quarters wife candle power. 
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^ le Executive With the Reverse Midas Touch 

AJVew Failure 
At J. Peterman 
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By Leslie Kaufman 
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_ NEW YORK — As 1997 beean 7 
the American catalogue n> 
mter known fen its qmky 
aise t seemed poised for hi» thmm 
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sion comedy “Seinfeld *Sas featuring 
even more episodes in -which thechaj? 
25*®* Elaine 'worked for the company, 
retennan had also just won the rigntsto 
sell productions of the clothes and 
jeweby worn in the movie “Titanic.” 
soon to be a monster hit 

To bring it all together, the company 
tod a new president and chitt op- 
erating officer who seemed to be the 
perfect complement to the creative but 
not especially business-minded co- 
founder, John Pete rman 

When die effusive new executive, 
Arnold Cohen, arrived, he spoke of a 
golden future, predicting that sales 
would rise 50 percent by the following 

But Mr. Cohen, who headed the 
charge to expand beyond catalogues 
■ into stores, was not quite able to de- 
liver. 

In January, J. Peterman declared 
bankruptcy and early last month its few 
re m a in i n g assets, mainly its n»m». and 

the lease on an enormous store in Grand 
Central Terminal, were sold to Pan! 
Harris Stop Inc. for $10 million. The 
company lists $14 milli on in debt in its 
last court filing, but that is nnHkely ever 
to be collected. - 

It was not the first of Mr. Cohen’s 
ventures to run into trouble in recent 
years. 

In less than a decade; he has played a 
leading role at three well-known cloth- 
ing firms — London Fog, Today's Man 
and J. Peterman — as has de- 
scended into serious financial trouble 
or gone, bankrupt As J. Peterman’s co- 
founder, Don Staley, sees h, Mr. Cohen 
is nothing less than “a serial killer of 
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U.S. Unemployment 
Falls to 29- Year Low 

But March Job Growth Slowed Unexpectedly 


- 





J- Peterman, seated at left, and Arnold Cohen In happier days. Mr. Cohen’s detractors say he has run 
clothing companies into the ground. He says the companies were in very bad straits to begin with. 


companies.” Retailing is a tough busi- 
ness, and Mr. Cohen can certainly not 
be blamed for all these comp ani es’ ills, 
hi fact,, from Jus perspective, he is 
mostly guilty of signing on. to run 
companies that were in much worse 
condition than he first thought 

Asked recently to look back at his 
career, Mr. Cohen said, “I wish in 
hindsight that I hadn’t selected some of 
&e companies I did.** 

Still, his story may offer a cantionary 
tale in an era enamored of executive 
visionaries. Mr. Cohen is a charismatic 
salesman who works at a frantic pace 
— traits that have repeatedly made him 
attractive to companies looking for 

management talent 

Butineachof these cases, Mr. Cohen 


has persuaded his superiors, and ap- 
parently himself as well, that daring 
initiatives to expand or reorganize 
would lead inexorably to success. Each 
time he was wrong. 

. After learning his trade at Gucci 
America and BJoomingdale’s, Mr. Co- 
hen, 42, came to prominence in the late 
19808 as president of J. Crew Group 
Inc. In his five years at die company, he 
helped to refine its trademark all- 
American style and more than doubled 
its sales. These achievements quickly 
established him as a first-rate executive 
— a rare commodity in an industry 
notoriously short of talent at the top. 

Aral his reputation has stayed with 
him, even as he has moved from dis- 
aster to disaster. As late as last year, a 


colleague said, he bragged that he was 
one of the two greatest merchandisers in 
the country. Mr. Cohen does not deny 
making the remark. “It is one of my 
great strengths,” he said. 

Butevenat J. Crew, all was not idyllic 
under Mr. Cohen. In 1992, he left with- 
out having another job lined up. He says 
he left because he had “more than 
achieved my personal goals” and it was 
time to move on. He says he was also 
looking for a business where be could 
have a significant equity stake, some- 
thing that the J. Crew founder, Arthur 
Cinader, did not give him_ 

Mr. Cinader was not available for 
comment, but a former associate says 

See COHEN, Page 10 
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Bloomberg Neva" J u .-i- — 
TAIPEI — America’s economic 
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•Acer’s relationship withIBM has ex- 
panded rapidly since last year as IBM 



in U.S. Boom 
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pangiouarri the Internet boomhavctaBB? . tries to outsource merre of its production 
laled into a wiixtfall fra Taiwan's leading amid falling personal computer prices. 


which arc ridit 
as supplirasto 


J.S. manufacturers. 


Steve Milunovich, an analyst with Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co. in New York, said in a 
recent report that to further reduce costs. 


Shares of Acer Inc. vs. the Taiwan stock 
market weighted index. Jan. 1, 1998=100 


Acer Inc., one of the world’s top 10 - IBM may' hire companies in Asia and 


* ; personal computer makers, reported re- 
, coid sales of I jL 5 billioaTaiwan dollars 
($407.5 million) in March on mowing 
demand from International Business 
Machines Crap. The company sales 
climbed 40 percent in the fist quarter; 


Europe to make and sell its PCs. The 
compames would make and market 
IBM-branded PCs, paying IBM a 6 per- 
cent royalty. IBM dechnedto comment. 

Acer’s revenues of 13-5 bffliondollars 
m March topped its expectations of 12 


year billion dollars. 


ever as its relationship with IBM con- 
tinued to expand. .... 

In another sign of die boom, Taiwan 
Semiconductor 'Manufacturing Co. said 


through April, which would probably lift 
earnings in the second quarter. 

“The derHand from our customers is 
extremely strong,” said Huang Yen- 
chun, a vice president at Taiwan Semi- 
conductor. “That’s going to have a pos- 
itive impact on our sales and profits.” 


: impact oi 
be bright 


lip with IBM con- ' The company said it delivered 
200,000 notebook computers during die 
the boom, Taiwan month, compared with 130,000 a month 
ifarfm-ing Co. said earlier. In March 1998, Acer’s sales 
ling at full capacity were 8^19 billion dollars. - 
would probably lift The compa n y expects to deliver be- 

d quarter. tween 1.2 million and l^million laptops 

n our customers is this year, with 60 percent going to IBM 
gnirt Huang Yen- and a few other dibits. Last year’s total 
it at Taiwan Semi- shipment was 800,000 noils. 
oing tohaveapos- But it is never clear sailing in the 
ties and orofits.” volatile high-tech world, analysts warn. 
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WASHINGTON — The U.S. unem- 
ployment raze dropped to its lowest level 
in nearly three decades in March, but the 
roaring economy showed signs of slow- 
ing as payrolls grew at an anemic pace, 
die Labor Department said Friday. 

The jobless rate slid to 4.2 percent 
from 4.4 percent in February. The March 
rate was the lowest since a marching 4.2 
percent rate in February 1970. But only 
46,000 new jobs were created last 
month, the weakest showing since a bliz- 
zard in January 1996 causal payrolls to 
drop by 48.000. 

That small er-than-expected advance 
contrasts with gains of 297,000 in Feb- 
ruary and 217.000 in January. 

Manufacturers, many hit hard by the 
global economic slump that began in 
Asia nearly two years ago, cut 35.000 
jobs last month, brin ging die decline for 
thepast year to 381,000. 

Wage gains were modest, with work- 
ers* average hourly earnings, a gauge of 
business costs, rising 0.2 percent — or 3 
cents — to $1 3.09 in March, following an 
increase of 0.2 percent during February. 

Treasury bond prices rose sharply on a 
shortened trading day in reaction to the 
data, which eased concerns that a robust 
economy might lead to inflation. 

There was “good news in this report” 
for the bond market, said Ned Riley, 
chief investment officer at BankBoston 
Coip. The release “suggests there are 
little inflationary pressures out there.” 

The 30-year Treasury bond rose 1 
4/32 to 95 1/32. Its yield feU to 5.59 
percent from 5.68 percent. The bond 
market closed at noon for Good Friday, 
and stock markets were closed all day. 

Itis not unusual for the unemployment 
rate to fall when job growth figures are 
subdued. The government’s payroll fig- 
ures are based on a survey of businesses, 
while the unemployment rate is based on 
a separate survey of households. 

The unemployment rate for Hispan- 
ics, which fell to 5.8 percent in March 
from 6.7 percent in February, was the 
lowest on record since the department 
began calculating a separate rate for the 
group in 1973. 

( Reuters , AP, Bloomberg) 

■ Mortgage Rates a Risk 

Rising mortgage interest rates could 
pose a ttirear to the growth of the U.S. 
economy,' Robert D. Hershey Jr. of The 
New York Times reported Friday. 

Since October. U.S. mortgage rates 
have been crawling upward — and are 
now an average of about half a per- 
centage point higher nationally. 

The first effect has been a decline in 
home refinancings, which put extra dol- 
lars in consumers’ pockets and helped 
fuel a torrid consumer spending spree. 

But if mortgage rates continue to rise 
from their current levels — still quite low 
in historical terms — sales of homes will 
drop off as well, as fewer people can make 
Ihe monthly payments. Furthermore, a 
significant increase in interest rates would 
weigh on stocks and could provide some 
drag on the overall economy. 

By the second week of March, the 
average commitment rate on 30-year 
mortgages had climbed to its highest 
point in nine months — 7.11 percent 
phis 1 percent of the sales price for loans 
up to $227,150 — according to Freddie 


Mac, the government-chartered com- 
pany that buys loans from lenders and 
packages them as securities for in- 
vestors. Bigger loans tend to run about a 
quarter point higher. 

Rates have since receded a bit, to 6.98 
percent this week, but the possibility of 
resurgence hangs over not just real estate 
but over the stock market and the boom- 
ing American economy as welL 

The report on job creation in March is 
crucial because each sign of robust eco- 
nomic growth revives fears of inflation 
and the possibility of higber interest 
rates in the financial markets. 

If interest rates were to jump sig- 
nificantly, by perhaps a percentage 
point, “it would be a disaster, the worst 
thing that could happen,” said Robert 
Froehlich. vice chairman and stock 
strategist at Kemper Funds in Chicago. 
“You could see the stock market easily 
give back 15 to 20 percent of its 
value.” 

He remains optimistic, however, that 
rates will remain largely in check. 


Man Charged 
With Creating 
E-Mail Virus 


CUtif^d in Om Skjf Fran Dupncha 

TRENTON, New Jersey — A 30- 
year-old man has been arrested and 
charged with originating the e-mail virus 
known as Melissa, the state attorney 
general’s office announced Friday. 

David Smith of Aberdeen Township. 
New Jersey, was arrested Thursday night 
at his brother's house in nearby Eaton- 
town, said Rita Malley, a spokeswoman 
for Attorney General Peter Veraiero. 
Ms. Malley said that Mr. Smith had 
originated the virus, which caused 
worldwide e-mail disruption earlier this 
week, from his apartment in Aberdeen. 

He was charged with interruption of 
public communication, damage to com- 
puter systems and other counts, Paul 
Loriquet of the attorney general's office 
said. Mr. Smith was released on $100,000 
bail. He could face as many as 40 years in 
prison and fines of as much as $480,000 
dollars. New Jersey officials said. 

The Melissa virus appeared last Fri- 
day and spread rapidly around the world 
on Monday like a malicious chain letter, 
causing computers to fire off dozens of 
infected messages to friends and col- 
leagues and swamping e-mail systems. 

It disrupted the operations of thousands 
of U.S. companies and government agen- 
cies whose employees were temporarily 
unable to communicate by e-maiL 

Mr. Smith was snared with the help of 
technicians from America Online Inc. and 
a computer task force composed of fed- 
eral and state agents, Ms. Malley said. 

Experts had said there were clues that 
the virus writer had distributed the virus 
using an account stolen from America 
Online 15 months ago. Several anti-virus 
software makers, including McAfee, Sy- 
mantec and Sophos, postal software on 
their Web sites that detect and reject the 
Melissa virus. (AP. AFP) 
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NEW YORK — Ru pert M urdoch is 

agreeing to buy the $*pera ^ stake 
owned by John Malone's Liberty Media 
Carp, in a venture that controls a dozen 
regional sprats networks, according to 
people familiar with the transaction. 

As part of the deal, they said Thurs- 
day, News Crap, would also double its 
stake — to 40 percent — in the New 
York Rnidcs, the New York Rangers. 
Madison Square Garden and Radio City 
Music HalL 

liberty Media would get $1.4 billion 


A News Coip. spokesman said there 
was no deal now, adding that he did not 
comment on rumors. A Liberty Media j 
spokesman declined to comment. 

The deal would fit the style and in- 
terests of both men. 

Mr. Murdoch has long believed that 
sports is rare of the four key elements in 
programming, along with movies, news 
and children’s shows, and he has spent 
heavily to acquire h. He already owns 
the Los Angeles Dodgers and the 
Manchester United soccer team in Eng- 
land, and he has options to invest in the 
Los Angeles Lakers basketball team and 
Los Angeles Kings hockey team. 

But Mr. Murdoch prefers to control 
his own operations and avoid answering 


A^rsedicts that sales tiiis year will ml 
a record 100 billion dollars, largely be- 
cause of sales to IBM and a 
ization ofsevsral onprafifcbte wutsJVcer 


Liberty Media would get $1.4 billion his own operations and avoid answering 
of News Coip. stock, giving it 5 percent to partners who might hold him back 
of the company and making it the largest from making other investments. 
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hit and overcome problems at its single outside investor. The Murdoch Mr. Malone, meanwhile, has generally 

be- nnraofitable U.S. unit, which sells com- family owns roughly 31 percent preferred to hold stakes in programming 

patens and s emi conductors in the retail One industry analyst who requested companies that were managed by others, 
market there. The U.S. unit — Acer anonymity said Thursday that the deal When possible, he has preferred to build a 
America Inc. — may see its losses shrink could help Liberty Media acquire up to portfolio of assets in public companies, 
to $20 milli on or $30 million in 1999, 10 percent of News Crap., whose stock Liberty Media, which was spun off 
from $50 milli on the year before, said has been depressed compared with other from Tele-Communications Inc., a cable 
Philips Peng, a vice president. . media stocks. company, has acquired stakes in a wide 

variety of media companies. It already 
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OPHMUS 

Societe d'lnvestissemenl a Capital Variable 
Registered Office: 16, Boulevard Royal, 

L-2449 LUXEMBOURG 
R.C. Luxembourg B. 64732 

NOTICE TO SHAREHOUDERS 

Shareholders of OPTTMUS (the “FUnd”) are hereby informed that 
the prospectus of June 1998 will be amended as of May 1999 to 
reflect the following; changes. 

Termination of the following Portfolios: 

OPTIMUS - NORDIC BONDS (NOK) 

OPTDHUS - NORDIC EQUITIES (NOK) 

OPITMUS - EUROPEAN EQUITIES (NOK) 

The Board of Directors of the Fund deems it appropriate, because of 
changes in the economical situation and of the small sire of these 
three Portfolios (the “Affected Portfolios^ far below the threshold of 
twenty (20) million NOK net assets provided in the fund's Articles of 
Incorporation in this respect to terminate the Affected Portfolios wilh 
effect one month alter the date of publication of the present notice, 
date on which it is expected that no Shares of the Affected Portfolios 
shall be in issue anymore. Meanwhile subscriptions or conversions 
into the two remaining Portfolios or other Funds domiciled in 
Luxembourg of the S-E-Banken Croup wj|| be accepted free of char- 
ge. However no subscription* or conversions into the Affected 
Portfolios will be accepted anymore. 

Change of the Bate Currency and name change of the following 
Portfolio : | 

OPTIMUS - WORLDWIDE (USD). The board has resolved to chan- 
ge the base currency of this Portfolio bom USD to NOK 

The Prospectus will be amended as follows: 

“OPTIMUS - WORLDWIDE (NOK) 

CURRENCY: The share arc denominated in NOK and the Net Asset 
Value shall be expressed in NOK. Die investment policy wilt not be 
changed- 

Stock split 

The Board has resolved to split the shares at a proportion of 100 to 
) of the two remaining Portfolios: 

OPTIMUS - BALANCED PORTFOLIO (NOK) 

OPTIMUS - WORLDWIDE (NOK). 

All shareholders of these two Portfolios will receive 100 new sham 
after spirt for each old share held 

Prospectus ■ 

The amended prospect us dated May 1999 may be obtained on 
request at the offices or thp S1CAV or the Transfer AgenL 

Redemptions or conversions at no coo. can suit be made during a one 
month period from the date of publication of this notice, at the res- 
pective applicable net asset values. 

Die Board of Directors 


wa-v'-.yprrr 
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Broadcastxom’s Founders Turn Passion for Sports Into Gold funds 
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By Greg Chang 

Bloomberg New s 

DALLAS — Marie Cuban and Todd 
.' Wagner were hell-bent on getting radio 
broadcasts of Indiana University bas- 
ketball games in the heart of Texas, so 
they s toted Broadcast.com Inc. in a 
, spare bedroom in 1995 to track their 
alma mater’s play. 

Their passion for sports pulled in a lot 
’ more with Yahoo! Inc. ’s offer of $6.08 
billion in stock and options for their 
company, which broadcasts audio and 
; video entertainment and corporate 
events over the internet. 

Mr. Cuban, BroadcasLcora’s chair- 
; man and president, stands to reap about 

$1.28 billion for his 9.25 milli on shares 
and Mr. Wagner, the company's chief 
executive officer, will get about $683. 1 
milli on for his 4.92 million shares. 

Mr. Wagner and Mr. Cuban have 
gone from putting radio broadcasts of 
college basketball games on-line to pro- 
viding live feeds from more than 350 
radio stations nationwide. The duo also 
have turned to serving corporate cus- 
tomers, who put conference calls and 


audience cheaply. 


The Dallas-based company gained a 


"’Both of them are visionaries,” said broad audience last year when it aired 
Phil Leigh, an analyst with Raymond the deposition by President Bill Clinton 
James & Associates. “They have the that concerned his relationship with 
cordiality of true gentlemen, with the Monica Lewinsky, the former White 
business aggressiveness of type A per- House intern. It also reaped new visitors 
sonalities with rabies.” 


Mr. Wagner, 37, and Mr. Cuban, _ n ^ 

listed as 39 in a July regulatory Mr. Cuban should get $1.28 

billion from the Yahoo! deal, 

counting and Mr. Cuban earned a and Mr. Wagner $683 million. 

business degree. 

Mr. Cuban went on to start a 

systems- integration company in 1983, 85 World Wide Web host of a lingerie 
called Micrusolntions Inc., that be sold fashion show featuring models and at- 
ro on-line service CompuServe Corp. in lire from In tima te Brands Inc.’s Vic- 
1990 tenia’s Secret 

Mr. W agn er, meanwhile, earned a Broadcastcom also offers other en- 
law degree and was a law-firm partner tertainment, such as live feeds of more 


from 1992 to 1994. 


than 350 radio stations and dozens of 


The pair launched a company called television stations. It has exclusive In- 
AudioNet Inc. in 1995 with backing temet broadcast rights for many of the 
from Intel Corp. and Motorola Inc. After stations, with the atm of making money 
c hang ing its name to Broadcastcom, by selling ads that appear when users 
they took it public last July at a split- view or listen to the material on-line, 
adjusted $9 a share. The shares, which Most observers agree that on-line 
since have soared as high as $144.75, multimedia entertainment and. news 


Internet access becomes widely avail- 
able. which could take a few years. 

Likewise, Broadcastcom's real suc- 
cess so far has come less from en- 
tertaining Web surfers than from help- 
ing corporate customers with broad- 
casting events such as product in- 
“ traductions and conference calls to 
far-flung audiences. Broadcastcom 
derived 62 percent of its $22.4 mil- 
lion in revalue from business ser- 
vices in 1998, compared with 58 
__ percent of $9.15 mBticm in 1997. 

The company's client list in- 
cludes computer makers Silicon Graph- 
ics Inc. and Dell Computer Corp., and 
Harvard University. 

“When Hillary Clinton or Yasser 
Arafat come to die Kennedy School, 
there are a Lot of people who are in- 
terested in what they have to say, but 
can’t make it to Cambridge,” said Mir- 
anda Daniloff, a Harvard spokeswom- 
an. 

Corporate customers also benefit bo- 
cause their audience Listens in mainly 
from work, with high-speed connec- 
tions that make the downloads faster. 


While analysts say that Broad- 
cast.com has the early lead in providing 
entertainment and corporate events on 
the Internet, they also are monitoring 
the competition. . 

RealNetworks Inc., for example 
which makes the dominant software 


BloombergNew 

wpw YORK — The dollar edged 
NEW * cririav as the flow 


u|uyi am iui . 

on-line, has begun to integrate mul- 
timedia entertainment an d news into its 
RealGuide page. Another competitor is 
Inter VU Inc., which helps companies 
transmit video and audio from their 
Web sites. . _ 

The shares of RealNetworks and In- 
ter VU soared Thursday on optimism 
that they could be purchased next, amid 
continuing consolidation among Inter- 
net-related companies. 

Many smaller companies, such as 
San Francisco-based webCast Solu- 
tions, also are targeting the corporate 
roarireL 

4 ‘The whole market is just now start- 
ing op,” said Cray Smith, WebCast’s 
chief executive. “Even though Broad- 
cast, com hi 38 captured a section of the 
pie, the pie is growing so fast that no one 
can capture the whole thing.' ’ 


COHEN: After J. Peterman Sinks, Executive Is Described There as a ‘Serial Killer ’ 


f. Continued from Page 9 

that Mr. Cohen made mistakes during 
'the catalogue company’s rapid expan- 
sion into store-based retailing. For ex- 
.ample. Mr. Cobeo signed long and ex- 
pensive leases for outlets that the as- 
sociate says were too big to display 
'merchandise effectively. To this day, the 
source says, several J. Crew stores have 
{to wall off and leave an used large sec- 
tions of floor space. 

Still, it was only when he had the 
-opportunity to run a business unchecked 
by a powerful overseer like Mr. Cinader 
that he ran into serious trouble. Mr. 
.'Cohen took the helm of London Fog Co. 
$n September 1993, when the company, 
ia venerable Maryland-based raincoat 


{Markets Closed 

i Most financial markets worldwide 
■{were closed Friday because of the Easter 
| holiday on Sunday. U.S. financial mar 
ikets will reopen Monday, while most 
{European markets will remain closed 


{until Tuesday. 

i The World Stock Markets table ap- 
• pears on Page 12. 


maker, was facing a slow decline. Mr. 
Cohen, hired to give the staid brand a 
jolt, promised a turnaround, including a 
doubling of sales to $700 million from 
$350 milli on in three years. He set about 
cutting costs by, among other things, 
closing five American factories. 

While that move was necessary, 
former colleagues say, he moved too 
quickly, causing quality and delivery 
glitches. Mr. Cohen would not comment 
on the record about the transformation, 
but even his allies said it was not well 
paced. 

“Arnie has great ideas,” said Chris 
Fiore, who worked under him at London 
Fog. “He needs to learn patience. Or- 
ganizations just cannot absorb all the 
initiatives that he wants to accomplish 
on his schedule.'* 

At the same time, Mr. Cohen began 
another unusual policy, a notable in- 
stance, former colleagues say, of his 
assertiveness. He forbade stores to mark 
down the brand’s merchandise until 
Dec. 8 of that year, saying his aim was to 
re-establish London Fog’s elite image. 
But the move infuriated retailers, who 
traditionally do their best raincoat busi- 
ness during promotions around Thanks- 
giving. W illiam Crain, who was part of 


the team that came in to resuscitate the 
company from near-death a year later, 
said the policy ‘'clearly alienated the 
trade.” 

Bob Grayson, a retail veteran on the 
board of London Fog as well as a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Cohen's from West- 
port. Connecticut, argues that tbe com- 
pany was in worse shape when Mr. Co- 
hen took over than anybody knew. 

“Critical financial information was 
not made available to the new man- 
agement,” he said. 

But Mr. Cohen took some of the 
blame. Eleven months later, with Lon- 
don Fog hemorrhaging cash and its debt 
swollen to $425 million, Mr. Cohen was 
out of the company. He quickly reboun- 
ded, though not to the same heights. He 
was hired in the spring of 1994 by 
Today's Man Inc. as executive vice pres- 
ident for merchandising and marketing. 

When Cohen arrived. Today’s Man 
was booming. Less than two years later, 
in February 1996, it filed for bankruptcy. 
Certainly, there were forces at work well 
beyond Mr. Cohen's control, including a 
poor retail season in 1995 and an over- 
expansion that began before Mr. Co- 
hen’s tenure. Still, executives at the 
company say he was a key mover behind 


decisions that resulted in inflated ad- 
vertising budgets and ballooning inven- 
tory. 

Mr. Cohen was out again by spring 
1996. He started shopping around for a 
company and made a bid for a job at J. 
Peterman. It turned him down at first, but 
after a year of negotiations, J. Peterman 
hired Him to be president and chief op- 
erating officer. The company’s sales, 
which had been rising steadily, wore $65 
million in 1997, but the poorly run firm 
had almost never made a profit 

He envisioned raising sales to $90 
million by the end of 1998 by expanding 
into as many as 70 retail outlets. To reach 
this explosive goal he spent lavishly, 
especially for a company as small as J. 
Peterman. He hired a slew of expensive 
executives, paying six-figure salaries in 
addition to pricey fees to headhunters. 
He himself earned $500,000 a year in 
salary plus $1 million in stock options, 
which are now worthless. 

Mr. Cohen now works as a retail con- 
sultant He says he has clients but de- 
clined to list any. He said that he was 
“disappointed” with how J. Peterman 
turned out. “But,” he added, with char- 
acteristic optimism, “I think it was a 
learning opportunity.” 


Japan Rebuffs 
U.S. on Trade 

Crni^bfOvS^Fro^DupaKhoi 

TOKYO — A U.S. government 
report that said China, the European 
Union and Japan had not done 
enough to dismantle trade barriers 
was sharply criticized Friday by 
Tokyo as “unilateral and erro- 
neous.” 

The report, issued Thursday by 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, said Washington would 
“continue to press Japan to im- 
plement further concrete deregula- 
tion measures.” 

Trade Minister Kaoru Yosano of 
Japan said the report was “dotted 
with unilateral and erroneous de- 
scriptions.” 

Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi 
said he was concerned about Wash- 
ington’s reinstatement of the so- 
caiied Super 301 trade weapon, 
which allows the United States to 
take retaliatory action against conn- 
tries deemed unfair trade partners. 

(AFP.AP) 


OUlurn* -r 

terest in Japanese assets. 

After Xw of shunning M»nese 
investme nts as the country suffers ns 

FOREIGN exchange 

worst recession in 50 years, portfolio 
managers are starting to ease tack 
japa^setnariceis. The benchmaA stock 
Nflckei stock average has risen about 17 

percent in the past fflontk . 

“The main driving force behind me 
yen is the flow of funds both into and out 
of Japan,” said Allison Montgomery, a 
currency analyst at IDEA. ‘‘The flow 
into Japan as investors re- weight then 
portfolios is dominating’ ’ and win keep 
the dollar from rising above 121 yen m 
the coming week, she said. 

Da late New York trading, the dollar rose 
to 120.505 yen from 120.470 yen Thurs- 
day. The euro edged up agamst the doEar, 
rising to $1.0795 from $1.0792. The 
pound rose to $1.6035 from $1.6033. The 
dollar rose to 1.4805 Swiss fames from 
1.4800 francs. Trading was thin because 
man y markets were closed for a holiday. 

Very briefly: 

•Ninety-three percent of U.S. banks 
now charge people for the use of their 
automated teller machines, up from 71 
percent a year ago, according to a survey 
by U-S- Public Interest Research Group. 

•Tbe Stanley Works, the U.S. hand- 
tool maker, will cut 400 jobs at a plant in 
New Britain, Connecticut, as it moves 
certain hardware lines to more efficient 
plants in North America and Asia. 
•TbeStreeLcom Inc* an Interne* finan- 
cial site, plans to sell 5-5 million com- 
mon shares for $11 to $13 in its- init i a l 
public offering. The company is selling 
shares to expand its financial news Web 
site and attract more readers. 

•Gillette Co. has filed to register 25.6 
milli on shares for sale by Kohlbeig, 
Kravis, Roberts & Co., a step that will 
reduce die buyout group’s stake in the 
Boston razor maker by half and bring it 
about $1.52 billion. AP. Bloomberg 
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li Is mBm THE INTERMARKET 


FOR EUROPE +44 171 510 5748 
LX FOR THE AMERICAS 1-800 572 7212 
FOR ASIA -852 2922 1 1 83 


FRIENDSHIPS 



| Friendships 


I EARLY HEHHEQ AtEHICAK 55. firing 
; . FLA baadi «Bi boat neat fislwg male. 

companion European lady 22-38, BQod 
- cook, iHMJWkaf. Muni flare, trajm, 
wto warts n Bve in north tor soma 
pleasant lines, tease «le rih jttre: 
WTH. TO 34271, Pwsacola, HA 
32507-4271, or FAX: 850492-4789 or 
E MaK KAROSOWrflAOLCOM 


GERMAN LADY: Located at Pacific 
Coast Masco Resort TaM. Arcane. 56 

a old, Spirted. Wei-Trareted Seeks 
b. Hnaflw, Suressfu! Gmtieman- 
Frienrt Send ufflBdPhoto to- Box 862. 
I.H.T. 850 TTiW Ave. IQtti floor. New 
Yort. MY. 10022, USA. 


t.. YOUNG LADIES WORLDWIDE seek 
— triendsOemalBS. Daak and 400 ptaos 
free! HBMES, Bn 610188/E D-10922 
BSUN. FAX +49-30-25299775 


2 BEAUTFllL YOUNG lades Smarts 
from Warsaw. iart to meet businessmen 
far rataSonshp Tet ♦4BSI433E56 


BUSINESSMAN: TRAVELLING and car- 
ing seeks anraafve. devoted gnVrnode! 
tar Mshp Tet *41 770 617 782 


WORLDWIDE EUUm 
* Since 1975 we arrange marriages* 

Meaningful, esfawned A acknowledged WORLD-TUTE from: 

ARGENTINA - AUSTRALIA - AUSTRIA - BAHAMAS 
BELGIUM - BERMUDA - BRAZIL - CZECH REPUBLIC 
DENMARK - GERMANY - ENGLAND - FRANCE - GRBCE 
GUAM - HOLLAND - HONGKONG - IRELAND - ITALY 
JAMAICA - JAPAN - CANADA - KOREA - LABUAN - 
LUXEMBOURG - MALAYSIA - MARBELLA ~ MONACO - 
NORWAY - PHUUPfNES - PORTUGAL - SCOTLAND 
SINGAPORE - SOUTH-AFRICA - SPAIN - SWEDEN 
SWnZBttAND - 7HAIAM) - UNIJH) ARAB EMRA7E5 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - VIRGIN ISLANDS.. 


gabriele thiers-bense 



? mam MARRIAGE MEDIATION 

...fo the best in international society 

frusfing ffiis intensive experience, our unsurpassed niveau & 
EXPRESS, “FOREVER" (quote) 1HBR GRATITUDE! 

SENSATIONAL ITALIAN INDUSTRIALIST WIDOW 
Who ever is not enraptured by this racy blond thoro u ghbre d 
woman, can't be hetped-J 5tonder 57", strikingly faminino, 
very gportrre & of aruiocnrtic soptdsticalion, early forty- An 
exquisite beauty A best reputated in side- member or the 
EXCLUSIVE INTERNATIONAL SUPREME-SOCIETY; at home in 
New York, Sonia Moricq Jk Mpni , in Manta Carlo, Paris, die 


lUMMWJf WIN irova wi^uuiiuiitoi n 

by knowledge, education A activities 
ate. ff you have ever had cause to ■ 


Exclusively for you... 

ItD 5TATE5 OF AMEHCA — VIRGIN ISLANDS^ By. ?P <»ln K nt daly ll-Wta ft™ 

miirriMim wmvwum- TDU +49 ■ 89 ■ 649-2205 desires to be enhanced by you on this plane 

TRUST YOUR PREOOtJS PRIVACY TO THOSE, J demanding stages! FOR MAIWAGE ONLY! 

WHO UVE YOUR DIMENSION l *&.&*&* W. wS be deBghted to receive 

• Germany ■ 82031 Munkh-Grunwaid • Otto Hei marm - Sir. 5 ■ — 

Represented in Paris ■■ Berlin ■■■the USA mmm Singapore ■■■■ Melbourne 


an xMTflthe World 
4y admire a find- 


Edith Brigitta 

\J/ Fahrenkrog 

V ' THI INTL PAimNKRSHII* AGENCY IN IUROK 

MATOfnna THe KfSMT NAiRiMiH is «y euffirm. 
ratBONM. INMVIDUAJ. ASMSTANCX IS NT SERVICE. 
coNnomci is my hkbhwt hooihty. 

FRANKFURT HEAD OFFICE: DAILY 3 -7 RM. 

60316 fRANKFURT. ELKENBACHSTR. 51. GERMANY 
TCL; +49-69-43 19 79, FAX: +49-69-43 20 66 . 

LONDON MAYFAIR OFFICE: MON -FW 9 ML -6 EM. 

LONDON W1X 5FD, MAYFAIR, STRATTON STREET 10 
TEL-; +44-171-5468543. FAX: +44-171-5468570 


AH 

n fess 





doss Hsficm Lady of this calibre, then you know now who 
desires to be enhanced by you on this planet's most 
demanding stages! FOR MARRIAGE ONLY! 

, _ We wiB be defighfed to receive your caBI 


NEW YORK 


25 yrs CfsiutSa KscfteMCnies Ltd. The favorite superior partnership agency -the 
Our distinguished efenteJe: Society’s best educated an cufturad personaDtten, the business efit 


tor the world’s most select cades 
temabona) “Very Important Persons" 


Tor RecniitmcnL. £du ration. 
Seavtariai lnlemei Services. 

7 b advertise nnc«rr Sank Vfm bof 
mi + 4-1 171 516 5748 
or Du +44 171 987 3462 
A GREAT DEAL HAPPENS 
AT TBE LYTERMARKCT 


GENERAL 


MONACO 
(.RANI) PRIX 99 


Terraces, Accommodation, 
Tours, VIP and Corporate 

Services 


'HE' - a Mem of the Top of Society— 

Late 4057181, belonging to me international elite ot finance and business (European wflh 
American otuenshpj. elegant superior, charismatic, dark-complexioned type, generous, tour, 
and lufl of ctwaow, with "savor v»re* and style, he is wonderfully affectionate, sensitive and 
a friend d gentle manners, hs passion is for nrSng and thoroughbred homes, patron of a 
lartasoc riding stable, polo player, goffer, ait connoisseur and catechu, humourous, lender, 
all in aH a cultured gentleman and man ot the world... (fivorced, he a looking tor Ihe* 
adequate woman al las side-, a real top woman wtih class, elegance, style and also of the top 
set luxury-loving, sportive and ladyfike. gtadty up la mid 40s._ Even if you are very ‘choosey’ 
and tove your independent and interesting Me. you wfl miss the partner, the man with whom 
you can laugh, taft and happffy share afl the vicissitudes of Me. die man who can offer you 
the setting you are used to - the britam man ot statute al your side! We have gat hm_ 


ScriGnOf diving, Iannis, jcknng and secmOy vereorite, 
beautiful young daughter of a European *Hnt Family*-. 
mid 30's/l .74 (from a first dass. very wealthy entrepreneur family 
with second tesutence in the USA), an irresistible charming and 
radiantly term rune with esprit and subtlety in jeans or evening 
dress, a T rst lady" (speaks four languages), top representative. 
wonderfully natural, spontaneous and sensitive, Is creative and 
appreciative of the One arts, tender and romantic... an outstanding 
young top woman of today' ...only meant lor an experienced 
man of world format with a strong personality who may gtady be 
up to ins mid 50'sl 


fl .. -4*- ' y. 


* Hwy-iwniM viu Wf If# HI lire -ree h j|ini pis ^ nuuaii m U/uay ..ANiiy nioain iyi Oil UAfTOiiUirfAnJ y • 

id fove your independtert and Interestmg We. you wffl miss the partner, (he man with whom man of world format with a strong personality who may gtacSy be § Mw* * 

v can laugh, tafir and happtiy share afl the vicissitudes of Be. die man who can offer you up to Ins mid 50'sl . . Ak 

e setting you are used to- the brihant man of statute al your side! We have got hnu. .OmR 

_ _ Does that appeal to you? Please call us for an appointment daily from 3 to 7 Pjm M also Sat/Sun ^ 

Head offices - Europe, Germany- Munich Tf0049 ) 89-291-654-27 or Frankfurt 7(0049) 69-24*77-154 or DQssatdarf T(0(}49) 21 1-329-357 or BerEn T(0049) 30418-55*531 


NANNIES/DOMESTICS 


PARIS PARIS OFFICE: NON - FRJ 9 AJ4. - 6 RM. 

PAHS 75008, 72 RUE DE FAU80URG-ST*H0NQR£ 
TELi 4-33-1*40 07 86 87, FAX; +33-1-4007 8040 

NEW YORK LLSLA. OFFICE: MON-FRi 9 A.M.-4RM. 

NEW YORK, MY KXJ19, 730 FTTH AVENUE. STTH FUOOR 
TEL: (I) 212-333-87 85, FAX: (1» 212-333-87 20 

OCCLUSIVE PERSONAL APPOINTMENTS ARE POSSIBLE IN: 

•N DIVIDUAL. ROME - GENEVA - VIENNA - MIAMI 

CONFIDENTIAL LOS ANGELES - SINGAPORE - HONG-KONG 

O A YOUNG, SMART AND ENCHANTING BEAUTY . . . 

SSL? EYECATCHING - IN HEX EARLY 30'S/1.75 - WITH LONG BLOND HAUL BUS 

t-JTjSjjA MODEL-UKE fTOURE, GREAT STYLE AND EXQUISITETASTEA 

LADY, CAPTTVATINC BY HER YOUTHFUL CHARM. HMNINE GBACE 
*** AND LOVABLE PGRS0NAUTY, VERY ELB- 

AND REHNEK SHE HAS A HUGH-LEVEL EDUCATION - A SUCCESSFUL AND 
CAREER - IS USED TO TRAVEL WORJJjWTDL LOVES MANY 
SPORT ACTTVIRES (SAILING. SKIING. GOLF. "IENSJI3, ETC.), A mwiraiw. ANOYlAFPf 
PERSON wmi A GREAT SMILE AND LAUGH. 

LIFE. A RAVISHING LADY. SHE WOULD LIKE TO SHARE THE BEAUTY OF LIFE WJTHA 

DIRECTOR 

APO> PRODUCER Bi THE BUTT- FILM BUSINES5 . . _ 

^JD^^CTryE, handsome, athletic and 




WG UFEWrmAN 0CHANTOW LADY. WHO 

OTO WBNDINS CAREER! 

MUGHT AND FASCINATING EUROPEAN BEAUTY . „ -L." 

f ^ ID-/ A l lO R MEY AT LAW} - EARLY 3Q'S I 78 - A RADIANT] Y PfiAlIMMi 

EftmimiASTU'^ANn 
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Salomon Aims to Rebuild European Investment Bank 


By Juliana Ratner 

Bloomberg News 

LONDON — Michael Klein a 

S^iL di 7* tor of Salomon 
Smith Barney Inc., sat in aroom for 

10 days straight with three other 
executives a year-and-a-half ago to 
negotiate what the merged invest- 
ment banks of Salomon Brothers 

^ Smith Barney Inc. would 
look like. 

Hammering out a blueprint for 
the firm now called Salomon Smith 
Barney should help hin\ get this 
European investment bank, a sub- 
sidiary of Citigroup Inc., on track 
after a series of high-level depar- 
tures weakened its position 
y™*- «*■. 35, and Edward 
Miller, 56, this week were named 
co-heads of European investment 
banking. 

"There is a clear amount of op- 
portunity here in Europe to bufld a 
world-class investment bank,” said 
Mr. Klein, who will also co-man- 
age the part of Smith Barney that 
caters to financial buyers such as 
Kohlberg, Kravis, Roberts & Co. * 


Salomon Smith Barney is aim- markets, a banker overseeing re- “The key thing for these guvs is 

1 to be Nn 1 nrMn o : .11 s._ l: e ~j_i TZz.z^. a. ® 


mg 10 oe fso. 1 or No. 2 in all its ladonships with financial institu- to stem the recent turnover. “ said 
ousm esses, he said, including dons, die bead of its Russia and Giles Simons, an executive recruit- 
1 tropean investment banking. . emerging markets units, and ex- er. “These two guys want to get a 

a long way to go. eendves woridng with German and clear message to the marketplace 
the first quarter, Salomon did not Spanish companies. what their direction is, and the rest 

nk among the top 10 advisers to Mr. Klein and Mr. Miller, both will follow.” 
uopean companies in mergers of whom are managing directors Last month, Donaldson, Lufkin 
d acqmsitions 1 Last year it & Jenrette Inc. hired two 

aked second. The slide in — . Salomon bankers, Richard 

mdings came as European In the first quarter, Salomon Boaih and Michael Mein- 
msactions accounted for j.i , 1 .1 1 n hardt, to be co-heads of a 

percent of worldwide <U« not rank among the top 10 group that caters to Euro- 

advisers to European companies 

9Z according to prelim- in mergers and acquisitions. ing Inc. this week hired Tun 

ny data from Securities — Lindberg from Salomon as 

ita Corp. executive director in charge 

Salomon Smith Barney did man- and members of the firm’s invest- of Nordic equity capital markets, 
e a few big transactions, such as nsent bank management commit- He will report to another Salomon 
vendi SA> $7.9 billion acqui- tee, take the European group’s ad- - alumnus, John SL John, co-head of 
ion of U.S. Filter Coip., which mimstrative duties from Ronald global equity capital markets. 


_ r 9 - r UiV UWUM VJ 

European investment banking. . emergin g markets 
The pair have a long way to go. eendves woridng wi 
In the first quarter, Salomon did not Spanish companies, 
rank among the top 10 advisers to Mr. Klein and Mr. Miller, both 
European companies in mergers of whom are managing directors 
and acquisitions. Last year it 
ranked second. The slide in — " 
standings came as European In the first quarte 
transactions accounted for , / 

41 percent of worldwide did not rank amo] 

advisers to Europe 

1992, according to prelim- in mergers and ac 

inary data from Securities 

Data Corp. 


In fibte first quarter, Salomon 
did not rank among the top 10 
advisers to European companies 
in mergers and acquisitions. 


age a few big transactions, such as 
Vivendi SA*s $7.9 billion acqui- 


sition of U.S. Filter Coip., which ministrative duties from Ronald 
Salomon advised. Salomon was Freeman. Mr. Freeman and James 


also die top underwriter of Euro- 
bonds so fax this year, according to 
Bloomberg analytics. 

: Still, the departure of senior 
bankers has faun. In the first 
quarter, Salomon Smith Barney 
lost the head of its equity capital 


Miguel Salis, whom Salomon 
Boshart will, continue as co-chief n anw l m anaging dm-rfrrr fnf £ p*n - 
executives of the European invest- ish corporate finance in December, 
meat bank. left two months later to become 

Mr. Klein and Mr. Miller, whose president of a Spanish telecommu- 
appointments are effective imm e- ni cations company. James Dannis, 
dlately, plan to focus cm the staffing head of Russia and emerging mar- 
isaues- kets, and Joanna Meager, head of 


appoint 

diately. 


plan to focus on the staffing 


Salomon’s euro conversion proj- 
ect, also resigned. 

“Am 1 concerned about the 
people who left before we got here? 
Absolutely,” Mr. Miller said, but 
he said he was confident the team 
was strong and would not have 
trouble hiring more people. Sa- 
lomon “wants to pick the team to 
woik for die next 10 or 20 years, not 
just the next few years,” Mr. Klein 
said. 

Mr. Miller has been at the firm 
almost as long as Mr. Klein has 
been alive. He is a past chairman, 
chief executive officer and pres- 
ident of Smith Barney Internation- 
al. Before that he ran Smith 
Barney’s Paris office. 

Mr. Freeman, who turned over 
some of his responsibilities to Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Klein, has been co- 
CEO of Salomon Smith Barney’s 
European business for less than a 
year. He returned to Salomon in 
June 1997 after six years with the 
European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development Previously, he 
worked for Salomon for 1 8 years in 
New York and London. 


Paris Sets Conditions for Credit Lyonnais Sale 


i K T 


CrmqtM by fta- S&4J Fnmt Dopactxi 

PARIS — The government seek- 
ing a safe start for Credit Lyonnais in 
the private sector, said Friday rhnr 

any companies interested in the bank 

would have to buy into it for at least 
two years, and preferably four. 

The Finance Ministry is offe ring 
a maximum 33 percent stake in the 
bank to what it describes as the 
“shareholder-partner” group to be 
created in the first stage of foe pri- 
vatization. Each of those sharehold- 
ers wiU be limited to a maximum 10 
percent. 

Paris said in a statement that suc- 
cessful bidders would have to main- 
tain their stake, without raising or 
p lowering it, for two years, and that if 
- ‘ they wished to sell out, they would 
be bound in (he next two years to sell 
to others in the shareholder-partner 
group. 

It also stud foe shareholder-part- 
ners, which are expected to form a 
“strong and stable” base for the. 
bank, wouldbe asked to contribute to 
a capital increase of 8 billion Rrencfr 
francs ($1.33 trillion) to reinforce 
Credit Lyonnais' financial position. 

The Finance Min iary said the pro- 
cedure had been adopted “in foe in- 
terests of the state and taxpayo - , and 
of the company and its employees.” 

The government gave its. official 
approval to the privatization plan on 
March 14, but the details of the plan, 
due to be completed in June, were 
still subject to approval by foe pri- 
- vatization commission. 

The stale plans to keep 10 percent 
of the bank, which was foe largest in 
v Europe before a string of ruinous 


investments at foe end of foe 1980s 
pushed it to the brink of collapse, 
requiring several mnftfoiffion-dollar 
bailouts attaxpayere’ expense. 

The rescue, including a slim- 
ming-down, has cost an estimated 
120 billion francs nod makes foe 
sale politically sensitive far the So- 
cialist-led- govranment, which also 
plans to reserve up to 10 percent of 
foe floated stock for sale to the 
bank’s employees. France promised 
to privatize Credit Lyonnais in ex- 
change for European 'Commission 
approval of foe bailouts. 

By setting up a group of core 


shareholders at the outset, foe gov- 
ernment has said it aims to give foe 
bank a few years’ breathing space to 
continue its recovery and then 
choose an alliance partner from a 
position of strength. 

Several banks have expressed in- 
terest in bidding for stakes, includ- 
ing the French mutual bank Credit 
AgricoJe SA, the insurer Axa SA, 
Allianz AG of Germany, Coro- 
merzbank AG. Societe Generale SA 
and Paribas S A. 

Potential shareholder-partners 
have until April 28 to make their 
offers, which will be selected based 


on financial, industrial, strategic and 
competitive criteria, foe Finance 
Ministry said. It also said the offers’ 
impact on jobs would be taken into 
account. 

Tbe bank’s chairman, Jean Peyrel- 
evade. has estimated its value at be- 
tween 35 billion and 40 billion francs, 
of which the state could realize 25 
billion to 30 billion francs through tbe 
share sale. 

The bank reported 1998 net at- 
tributable profit of 165 million euros 
($176 million), compared with 54 
milli on euros in 1997. 

(Reuters. AFP) 


BNP to Buy Back its Shares at Top Price 


Co*p6cdbyO»rSx$FtmD iq x a c krt 

. PARIS — Basque Nationale de 
Paris, which has initiated hostile all- 
stock bids to buy two rivals, plans to 
buy back up to 10 percent of its 
capita] to help stabilize its Share 
price, foe French stock market reg- 
ulator, COB, said Friday. 

BNP said it would buy back 
shares at a maximum price of 120 
euros ($129), considerably higher 
than Thursday ’s closing price of 80 
euros. The Paris stock market was 
closed Friday for the Easter hol- 
iday. 

, BNP does not own any of its own 
shares, and the buyback cannot be- 
gin until its $38 billion bids for 
Societe Generale SA and Paribas 
SA close in May. 

The hostile bids, which would 


create foe only bank in the world 
with $1 trillion in assets, came in foe 
middle of an agreed $19 billion bid 
by Societe Generale for Paribas. All 
foe bids are share swaps. 

In an interview published Friday 
in die French daily Le Figaro. 
BNP’s chief executive, Michel 
Pebereau, repeated his willingness 
to meet with foe management of. foe 
target ' banks and hammer out an 
agreement. . 

“I wholeheartedly hope foal foe 
period of our offer will permit a 
rapprochement between the points 
of view of all the parties concerned, 
taking into account foe interests of 
each company.” Mr. Pebereau said. 
“1 am ready, for my part, for a 
dialogue to improve our plan.” 

The boards of Paribas and Societe 


Generale are scheduled to meet 
Tuesday to respond to foe BNP bid. 

Analysts said they expected the 
two companies to refuse BNP's bid 
and continue trying to thwart it 

Societe Generale and Paribas 
have until mid-May to come up with 
a countermove, but analysts said 
they thought the two companies 
would have trouble coming up with . 
the’ money to outflank BNP and 
would have to compromise. 

“BNP’s offer has been tactically 
well played,” said Didier IzabeL. 
bead of mergers and acquisitions at 
Cie. Financiere Edmund de Roth- 
schild Banque. “If SocGen makes a 
sweetened offer for Paribas, their 
own shares could fall and that would 
make BNP’s offer even more at- 
tractive.” (AFP. Bloomberg) 


Gucci Group 
Faces Fight 
Over Shares 

Bloomberg News 

PARIS — Minority share- 
holders of Gncci Group NV 
may an Amsterdam court to 
challenge the company’s move 
to sell shares to Pinault-Prin- 
temps-Redoute SA, arguing the 
move dilutes their stake and de- 
prives them of a full-blown bid- 
ding war. a French shareholder 
activist said Friday. 

Colette Neuville, acting on 
behalf of unidentified Gucci 
shareholders, said that under a 
European directive about cap- 
ital increases, the sale of 39 
million new shares to Pinault, to 
fend off advances by LVMH 
Moet Hennessy Louis Vuitton 
SA, violates Gucci shareholder 
rights. LVMH owns 20 percent 
of Gucci. 

She added, “We're surprised 
that Gucci, quoted in New York 
and Amsterdam, could increase 
its capital without ever going to 
shareholders and without 
bringing in outside experts.” 

A Gucci spokesman said the 
right to issue shares was ap- 
proved by shareholders in 
1995. A Prnault executive said 
the capital increase “com- 
pletely respected Dutch law and 
was done in accordance with 
the European directive.” 


Very briefly: 

f 

•RAO Unified Energy Systems, Russia’s national electri^ 
utility, and RWE AG, Germany’s No. 2 utility, signed a 
cooperation agreement that may help increase exports of 
Russian electricity to western Europe. | 

• United Pan-Europe Communications NV, a Dutch cable 
company, has agreed to buy Time Warner Entertainment's 
three French cable systems for $71 million, g ainin g 64,000 
subscribers. 

■ Groupe SEB SA. a maker of home appliances, is seeking 
shareholder authorization to buy back up to 5 percent of its 
stock. The company said one of the aims of the buyback was 
to grant shares to employees and stabilize its share price. • 

•General Electric Capital Corp., and Banco Portugues de 
Investimento SA are to acquire a combined 45 percent in foe 
Romanian state-run bank Banc Post SA. 

•Belgium's unemployment rate fell to 1 1.7 percent in March 
from 1 2 percent in February. 

•Synergon Informatikai, a Hungarian computer system 
integration firm, set a maximum price of 3,250 forint ($1 3.67) 
per share for its initial public offering later this month. 

• Seita SA. a French tobacco company, is to close a factory 

and shut two distribution centers as demand wanes for heavy-, 
dark-tobacco cigarettes. [ 


• Lauras NV, a Dutch food retailer, said net income rose ta 
213 million guilders ($104 million) in 1998 from 192 millio^ 
guilders in 1997 as acquisitions in Spain contributed to growd} 
in Operating profit Bloomberg. JtnierJ 

1 

Bayer Sets $8.1 Billion for U.S. J 

Agence Frunce-Presse 

LEVERKUSEN. Germany — Bayer AG plans to invest 
$8.1 billion in the United States over a five-year period 
beginning next year, a company spokesman said. . 

Of foe total. $5. 1 billion will be devoted to research intp 
animal, plant and human health, with foe remainder being 
spent on production, the spokesman said late Thursday. 

The plan extends an investment program begun in 1995 and 
means that by the end of 2004, Bayer will have spent $i5 
billion in foe United States, foe company's second larges) 
market after Europe. 

In the next two years Bayer intends to launch a series of 
drugs in the United Stales to treat hemophilia, infections and 
acute heart disorders, said the spokesman, Michael Plreuss. 


1 FL TRUST SWITZERLAND 

^ Society d'lnvestissement a Capital Variable - SICAV^ 

26. avenue Monterey, L-2I63 LUXEMBOURG 
R.C Luxembourg B 33 846 

Shareholders err hereby convened lo attend (hr Statutory General Meeting of the 
shareholders, which will Lake place at the company's registered office in 
Luxembourg on April IS. IW ai 15:00 lor the purpose or cansxJenng and voting 
upon (he folio wing points: 


AGENDA 


I U ftY H j M > is 


1. Reports of the Board of Directors and of (be Independani Auditor. 

2. Approval of the Financial Statements made-up as of December 31. 1998. ' 

3. Discharge in the Directors and in the Independent Auditor. 

4. Sutuiory Appointments. 

5 Miscellaneous 

Resolutions on the agenda of (he Suimoiy General Meeting will require no quorum " 
and will be taken at tbe majority of ibe voles expressed by the shareholders present j 
or represented. J 

Shareholders who camul attend the meeting are invited lo send a proxy to (be reyis- J 
teied office to aime not bier than April 10. 1999. Proxy livms will he 'em to regis-j 
uried dureboMerv Proxy forms may also be obtained from ihe registered office. 

The owners of tear ex shares will have to deposit their shares five dear day* before; 
Ihe meeting ai enher. 

• BANQUE PERKIER J.ULLIN (LUXEMBOURG ) 2b. avenue Mortary. 

Unembourg>Z163 

•FERREEB U.UIN&CIES.L. l5.roeftOM.CH- I’ll Geneve II * 

• DEMACHY WORMS & CIE SA. 55. rue La Barrie. F - 750)8 PARIS ^ 

• CBC BANQUE SA- 5. GRAND PUCE B - 100) BRUXELLES 

The Board of Directors 
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Labor Union Emerges from China’s Unemployment Woes 

Pfiirind Friday, Agence_ F 


NZS E-40 ; gtqeatf.,. ft? 4 ?? 6 : f : .„, 
SensBwtf'tod6k CfeW .3,6883$ ■' ■> 

Inlenuuonal Hcnld Tribune 


Very brief ys 

• Mitsui O.S.K. Lines Ltd. plans to eliminate 500 jobs by 
March 2001, reducing its 2.100-member work force by 24 
percent to cut costs. The Japanese shipping firm also expects a 
57 percent increase in parent operating profit, to 25 billion yen 
$207.5 million), for the financial year ended Wednesday. 

• China's commercial banks should “appropriately increase’ ' 
bans to unprofitable state enterprises “while preventing 
financial risks.*’ the official Economic Daily quoted a senior 
official of the State Economic and Trade Commission as 
laying, in a reflection of concern over rising unemployment 
£ China signed agreements with two U.S. telecommunications 
companies. Motorola Inc. and Lucent Technologies Inc_ in a 
sign that confirmed Beijing’s pledge to the U.S. commerce 
Secretary. William Daley, to approve the nationwide intro- 
duction of the U.S. mobile telephone technology known as Code 
Division Multiple Access, or CDMA. 

• Mitsubishi Motors Corp. will jointly develop and market 
medium-duty trucks with Volvo AB, expanding an alliance 
formed in 1997, the Sankei newspaper quoted a Mitsubishi 
executive as saying. 

• Minolta Co. lowered its forecast of 1998-99 group net profit 
to 6 billion yen from 9 billion yen. saying it would post 2.8 
billion yen in special losses for the year ended Wednesday from 
investments in its subsidiaries and forgiveness of claims. 

■ LG Group of South Korea has agreed to sell its 50 percent 
stake in LG-Honeywell Ltd. to its equal partner in the venture, 
f^oneywdl Inc., for 15 billion won ($13.3 million) as pan of 
LG's efforts reduce the number of its affiliates and pare debt 

•Indonesia has banned 172 executives of ailing banks from 
traveling abroad, die Antara news agency reported, quoting 
Finance Minister Bam bang Subianto. The ban will apply while 
f)is department checks the assets and liabilities of the banks. 

• Putnam Investments Inc. of the United States acquired a 10 

percent stake in Nissay Asset Management Corp.. a sub- 
sidiary of Nippon Life Insurance Co. of Japan. Nippon Life 
companies acquired about 80 percent of a 16 billion yen 
private share offering and other Japanese companies bought 
tfie rest. Bluumherft, Reuters. AFP 


The Associated Press 

BELTING — Workers in die 
northern Chinese port city of Tianjin 
announced Friday the formation of 
an underground labor union ded- 
icated to helping Chinese workers 
regain their place as the “masters of 
the nation.” 

Labor activists formed the 
Chinese Association to Protect 
Workers’ Rights because “the gov- 
emment-nm so-called union” does 
not serve the workers' interests, the 
new union said in a statement re- 
leased by the Free China Movement, 
a Washington-based dissident lob- 
bying group. 

China’s communist leaders allow 
only government-backed unions, 
and pools them into one tightly con- 
trolled trade union congress. At a 


Truck Plan 
Reviewed 
By Nissan 

Cir^Untby OwSuffFnwx 

TOKYO — Nissan Motor Co. 
said Friday that it was considering 
ending its joint venture to make light 
trucks with DaimlerChrysler AG, 
following Nissan’s agreement to 
sell more than a third of itself to die 
French automaker Renault SA. 

“Renault aside, we’re reviewing 
each of our product plaos. and the 
same goes for trucks,” said a Nissan 
spokeswoman. Miki Oban a. 

The dai ly Sankei Shimbun report- 
ed earlier that Nissan had given up 
the truck development deal with 
DaimlerChrysler following the 
Renault purchase and would soon 
inform the U.S.-German auto giant 
of the decision. 

A spokesman for Nissan Diesel 
declined to confirm the report. * ‘We 
are still considering whether we will 
continue the joint development of 
new trucks,” he said. 

In Paris, meanwhile, Renault said 
it would send as many as 40 middle- 
and upper-level managers to Nissan 
Motor Co. this year as part of its 
plans to revive the debt-strapped 
carmaker. Renault’s executive vice 
president, Carlos Ghosn, will lead 
the team, becoming Nissan’s chief 
operating officer. 

Nissan will also end its joint ven- 
ture to make minivans with Ford 
Motor Co. in 2004, the Nihon Keizai 
newspaper reported Wednesday. 

( Bloomberg, AFP ) 


time of soaring unemployment, au- 
thorities fear that democracy cam- 
paigners might link up with frus- 
trated workers and threaten Com- 
munist Party rule. 

Fearful of government retalia- 
tion, the activists formed the new 
group in the city of Tianjin during a 
secret meeting in a factory that die 
Free China Movement did not 
identify. The names of the organ- 
izers were not released. 

In Tianjin, near Beijing, nearly 
one-third of the city's 2 milli on 
workers have been laid off, accord- 
ing to the new union's statement 
The union vowed to restore the 
working class to its leading role in 
society — a status enshrined in 
China's constitution. 

The group said it had a right to 


form under the Chinese constitution 
and two key UN human rights doc- 
uments that China has signed, but 
not yet ratified. In practice, 
however, the government has ar- 
rested people trying to set up labor 
unions ana political parlies. 

Debt-ridden factories have laid 
off millions of unneeded workers as 
part of reforms, creating a huge 
oversupply of labor. Rights abuses 
have included unpaid mandatory 
overtime, low wages, arbitrary 
fines, and physical abuse and hu- 
miliation at tiie hands of factory 
bosses, according to repents m the 
Chinese press and by foreign schol- 
ars. 

There have been numerous 
demonstrations around China by 
workers angry because factories 
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TURNING 50 — Keizo Obuchi, the prime minister of Japan, 
right, listening to KOoio Kagoshima, a Tokyo Stock Exchange 
executive, as he visited the trading floor in Tokyo on Friday. Mr. 
Obuchi visited to celebrate 50th anniversary of the exchange. 


Hyundai Clinches Oil Deal 


Reuters 

SEOUL — Hyundai Oil Refinery 
Co. has completed a $2.45 billion 
deal to take over Hanwha Energy 
Co. and its sales operation. Hanwha 
Energy Plaza, the two companies 
said Friday. 

The oil-refining arm of Hyundai 
Group signed a contract Friday to 
acquire a 38.82 percent stake in 
Hanwha Energy from Hanwha 
Group. It is also acquiring 100 per- 
cent of Hanwha Energy Plaza. 

“Hyundai Oil will take over Han- 
wha Energy and Plaza in exchange 
for acquiring 3 trillion won ($2.67 


billion) worth of the two firms' 
debts.” a Hanwha spokesman said. 

The two companies signed a 
memorandum of understanding on 
March 19. In September, Hyundai 
announced its takeover plans as a 
part of the government-initialed 
“big deals” program, aimed at en- 
couraging industrial consolidation. 
But the acquisition does not include 
Hanwha’s power unit. 

Prior to the deal, Hyundai said 
creditors of Hanwha Energy agreed 
to convert 1 .22 trillion won of Han- 
wha’s short-term debt to long-term 
loans, clearing the way for the deal. 


ECONOMY: Asia Shouts Signs of Recovery 


Continued from Page l 

unemployment rate is the highest since 
1974, and Japan this past week reported 
that joblessness had risen to a record 4.6 
percent. 

Some of the world’s largest financial 
services firms, including Merrill Lynch 
& Co., Bear Stearns Cos. and Daiwa 
Securities Co. have laid off large num- 
bers of staff in the region or dosed down 
whole departments during the past 18 
months. 

T The trend could now be ending, ac- 
cording to the Korn/Feny survey. 

Mr. Neiss. the IMF official, indicated 
that the Fund would increase its fore- 
casts for economic growth in Thailand 
and Malaysia, while the forecast for the 
Philippines may be reduced. A new set 
of IMF forecasts will be unveiled later 
this month when the agency releases its 
World Economic Outlook during the 
Fund’s spring meetings in Washington 
together with the World Bank. 

.Malaysia may have its outlook raised 
to growth of 1 percent or more in 1999. 
from the prediction of a 2 percent con- 
traction in the Fund's survey in Decem- 
ber. 

! In Thailand, the Fund is predicting 
''slight positive growth” of about 1 per- 
cent to 2 percent. Mr. Neiss said. In 
December it forecast growth of 1 per- 
cent 

The agency's estimate that the Phil- 
ippine economy will expand 2.5 percent 


tiiis year now is “a bit too optimistic.” 
Mr. Neiss said, and will be cut to about 2 
percent 

The IMF's standing forecast for 
growth in South Korea this year is just 
two months old. 

Mr. Neiss’s comments underscore die 
speed with which South Korea is re- 
viving its economy less than 18 months 
after the IMF cobbled together a $57 
billion bailout to stop the country from 
defaulting on its loans. The South 
Korean economy shrank 5.8 percent last 
year. 

Mr. Neiss was not specific about the 
reasoning behind an upgrade of South 
Korea's growth forecast. He said, 
though, that much was being done to 
reshape the economy, including restor- 
ing the capital of the country’s banks. 

■ Data Might Have Forecast Crash 

Close study of microeconomic data 
might have provided forewarning of 
Asia's 1997 economic crash, delegates 
at a World Bank-sponsored conference 
on corporate recovery in Asia said Fri- 
day, the Associated Press reported from 
Bangkok. 

Economists came to that conclusion 
after studying data from nearly 4,000 
Asian corporations in five countries 
stretching back to before the region 
plunged into turmoil. 

Analysis of what went wrong in Asia 
has tended to focus on macroeconomic 
factors. 


EU Envoy U rges Asia 
To Pursue Free Trade 

Ca^Utd be Ov Staff Fn m Dupuntta 

KUALA LUMPUR — The European 
Union’s trade commissioner urged Asian 
nations Friday not to jettison free trade 
and liberalization in their efforts to re- 
cover from the region’s economic crisis. 

“Asia can take off again, but this will 
crucially depend on the policies adopted 
by governments.” Sir Leon Brittan, the 
interim EU trade commissioner , said. 
“It will not recover the growth rates of 
the past just by internal development. 
You have everything to gain from fur- 
ther liberalization.” 

Sir Leon’s comments were made to 
business executives and diplomats on 
the second day of his four-day tour to 
drum up support for a new round of talks 
of the 134-member World Trade Or- 
ganization in November in Seattle. 

While rich nations want tile talks to 
accelerate free trade, many developing 
countries worry that joining such talks 
may force them to liberalize their mar- 
kets to the point of harming their do- 
mestic industries. 

Malaysia has implemented a broad 
range of import restrictions, including an 
across-the-board 1.5 percent increase in 
tariffs since October 1997. bringing its 
weighted average tariff to about 9.5 per- 
cent. and has also set a high level of 
protection for the automobile industry. 

"We regret that and hope it will 
change,” Sir Leon said. (AP. AFP) 
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Sumitomo to Post Loss 

Tied to Restructuring 



Reuters 

TOKYO — Sumitomo Corp., a 
major Japanese trading house, said 
Friday it expected to post extraor- 
dinary losses of 145 billion yen ($ 1 .2 
billion) in the financial year that 
ended Wednesday, as it slims down 
its business in the face of recession. 

The anno uncement comes as 
many Japanese companies hit by the 
prolonged economic downturn are 
unveiling painful restructuring plans 
to coincide .with the new business 
year. Noriaki S himazak i. a Sum- 
itomo director, said the losses were 
mainl y because of a reduction in its 
risk-bearing assets and securities 
valuation losses. 

Sumitomo Crap., one of Japan's 
top t rading companies, said 70 billion 
yen was being set aside in reserves for 
losses expected on the sale and li- 
quidation of some of its operations. 

The company said it would set 
aside reserves of 25 billion yen for 
possible losses on overseas claims. 
It also said it would record a 7 billion 
yen loss for early retirement pay- 
ments for 150 workers. 

“These measures were taken in 
the hope of achieving the goals of 
our business reform package.” said 
Takashi Nomura, Sumitomo’s ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Mr. Nomura was referring to pre- 
viously announced restructuring 
plans for the next two years, which 
are aimed at re-focusing the company 
on its core businesses. 

The trading house also said it 
would post 23 billion yen in valu- 
ation losses on its securities holdings 


for the latest financial year, and that 
it would post 65 billion yen in. ex- 
traordinary profits for the year from- 
sales of real estate and securities. 

Sumitomo also revised its parent 
net forecast for the latest financial 
year to a loss of 24 billion yen, from 
an earlier forecast of a profit of 15 - 
billion yen. It revised its group net 
forecast to a loss of 23 billion yea.* 
from a profit of 16 billion yen. 

“Our operating profits have 
fallen due to longer-than-expected: 
w eakness in the domestic economy 
and the yen’s strengthening in the* 
second half of the business year,” 
Mr. Shimazaki said. 

■Hie company said earlier tills- 
week that it plans to halve the num- 
ber of subsidiaries and affiliated 
firms in which it has a controlling- 
stake. to about 150, from 300,"by the 
end of March 2001. 

Sumitomo’s shares closed at 758 
yen on Friday, down 27 yen. 

Sumitomo’s announcement came' 
on the heels of restructuring moves 
announced by major trading houses 
Marubeni Corp- and Tomen Corp. 

But despite the surgery at the big 
trading houses, a senior analyst with 
U.S. credit rating agency Moody’s 
Investors Service Inc. said that no 
near-term im pr ovement in the credit' 
ratings of Japan’s general trading 
companies was likely. 

Matsuo Suzuki, vice president of 
Moody’s Japan, said their invest- 
ments were highly exposed to 
emerging markets while their do- 
mestic businesses have been hit hard 
by the recession in the Japan. 
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ADR Anyone? Foreign Finns Flock to Wall Street to Sell Shares 


By Judith Rehak 


W ITH ALL THE hoopla sur- 
rounding the large Amer- 
ican stocks that have 
powered the Standard & 
roor s 500 index to four straight years of 
double-digit gams, investors may be for- 
\\ g ven , rf *ey have not spared ranch 
• thought for the international companies 
that trade on Wall Street But tho&ewho 
mm then attention to overseas listings in 
New York, mostly in the form of Amer- 
ican depositary receipts, are in for a 
surprise. 

The market for non- American stocks 
m America is bigger than any national 
stock market anywhere else. About $3 
trillion of the $14 trillion of U.S. market 
capital izati on at the end of last year was 
ft accounted for by non-American shares. 
By contrast, the value of stocks in Lon- 
don is about $2.67 trillion and Japan’s 
market trails with $2.43 trillion, accord- 
ing to Birinyi Associates in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

ADR growth has been substantial in 
recent years, with 1,415 companies of- 
fering the securities, up from 836 in 
1990, according to Bank of New York, 
the largest depositary bank for the re- 
ceipts. Along with its two main rivals, 
J-P. Morgan & Co. and Citibank, Bank 
of New York buys Mocks of foreign 
shares and puts them into bank vaults in 
the issuers* borne countries. The stock 
never leaves its domestic market, but the 

and these trade in ^^jSted StateTand 
sometimes on overseas markets as welL 
Dividends, when paid, are passed to the 
receipt holders alter taxes are deducted 
in die home country. 

In such a big market, there is con- 
siderable difference among issues. Most 
* prized are the most liquid ones, those 
that trade often (a security that yon can 
easily sell is usually worth mine than one 
that you cannot). Often, these are among 
the 500 or so that are listed on the New 
York and American stock exchanges or 
the Nasdaq market There are three cat- 
egories of disclosure, ranging from min- 
imal at Level I to the same strict stan- 
dards as U.S. companies at Level IILBy 
subjecting themselves to American ac- , 
counting rules, overseas issuers get ac- 
cess to the large pool of capital in the . 
U.S. market. - . . .'i 

The listed issues ran toe gamut from ~ ; 
major multinaiioaals such as British Air- < 
ways PLC and Gucci NV, to new ar- i 
rivals siich as Italy’s DucatiMoUx Hold- 
ing SpA. Even among over-the-counter 
traded shares, there are a few Mue-rib- . 
boh companies, such Novartis AG, the 
Swiss pharmaceutical maker, and . 
Volkswagen AG. 

Far less common than ADRs are New 
1 York shares, which is stock issued in the - 
United States for American trading. In a 
class by itself, at least for now, is'. 
DairalerChiysler AG, whose global share 
is essentially the same stock that exists in' 
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Germany and several odier markets. 

There are a variety of reasons for 
overseas companies to list their stock in 
the United States. ForcxampIe»there is a 
mnltinational . contingent on the prowl 
for American acquisitions. “We see 
quite a few companies from the U.KL to 
Germany coming to us because they’re 
contemplating a U.S. listing with the 
ultimate goal of laving shares ready to 
take • advantage-, of o pp o r t un ities 
quickly,” said Patrick Colie. vice pres- 
ident of JJPl Morgan & Co.’s London 
depositary receipt group. He noted the 
surge in stock swap related mergers, 
such as the blockbuster British Petro- 
leum PLC-Amoco deal of last year. 

Fledgling high-technology compa- 
nies looking to do their initial share 

icailyj their firs* 5 stop is lfas£/2e 


icaily, their first stop is Nasdaq, the 
cradlc ofhigh-t ech giants andgatew ay to 
a maker that affers"analystx~wto'tm^ 
du stand die -industry, pins .an .emhu- 
siastic crowd of individual investors. . 

. Another contributor to the listed ADR 
universe are companies from new mar- 
kets, especially Latin America. Despite 
die seemingly endless scries of emerg- 
mg-markets crises, last year sawtheKst- 
ings of a dozen newly privatized regjooal 
telephone companiesfrom BraziL 
For individuals, the .ever-expanding, 
choices are accompanied by a new con- 
sideration — how best to invest in these 
companies, considering issues such as 
availability of research, fees, commis- 
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sions, and a rapidly em e rging alterna- 
tive, on-line trading in other markets. 

Traders and financial advisers agree 
that there is no blanket answer to this 
question. It involves weighing issues of 
liquidity, phis commissions and fees that 
may be charged by a bank or broker, and 
just how much hand-holding you want 
when venturing, outside your home turf. 

ADRs clearly dominate the market, 
but the issue of their fees has been raised 
with the arrival of DaimlexChrysler’s 
global share.lt began trading on die New 
York Stock Exchange last November 
and is also listed in local currencies on 
several other global exchanges. The 
biggest difference between it and an 
ADR from the investor’s point of view is 
that since global shares are bonght di- 
rectly, there is no depositary to tack on 
what is called a conversion fee, typically 
a five-cent charge added to each re- 
ceipt’s selling price; ^The depositaries 
also charge to cancel an ADR and some- 
times to process dividend payments, 
though not on New York Stock Ex- 
change-listed securities, a Bank of New 
Yarik spokesman said. 

The depositary's role is by no means 
the only issue affecting fee profitability 
of these instruments. Most important is 
that neither ADRs nor the new global 
share are protected from currency risk, 
even though they are denominated in 
dollars. The price, and fee dividend, are 
impacted by the strength or weakness of 
the dollar against fee company’s home 
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currency. Dollar-based investors in 
emo-denominated stocks have had a 
sharp reminder of just how damaging 
feat can be this year. 

Moreover, where you buy your shares 
can have a dramatic impact on costs. 
Investors who do their investing through 
foil-service brokers pay top dollar in 
commissions, but many prefer this route, 
obtaining advice and extensive research, 
especially from huge firms like Merrill 
Lynch & Co., which boasts a global 
network of scores of analysts. 

Another chunk of non-U.S. equity 
business is handled by discount brokers, 
ranging from specialized boutique firms 
to giant players such as Charles Schwab 
& Co. Marquette deBary, a New York 
boutique, deals in common shares in 
international markets and ADRs for 
American and foreign customers. “If an 
American investor wants to buy a stock 
feat has an ADR, we'll buy fee ADR, 
unless fee trading volume is very low,” 
said Guillaume TOumemire, a vice pres- 
ident. “Then we’ll look at ordinary 
shares, but feat’s rare.” 

What Mr. Toumemire seeks is fee 
market wife fee most liquidity, where 
shares are most easily bought and sold, 
so the investor gets fee best price. Even 
his European clients may buy depositary 
receipts instead of common shares, he 
added, not only because of price, but to 
avoid the steep custody fees charged by 
their banks for holding fee stock. 

At Schwab, “our more sophisticated 


customers ask us to compare not just 
prices, but liquidity in the ADRs and the 
ordinary shares' home market,” said 
Steven Chandler, bead of the discount 
brokerage’s global investing group. 

Although these discount brokers offer 
basic information on companies, their 
customers generally do their research 
beyond the basics on their own. The 
trade-off is feat they pay far lower com- 
missions than at full-service firms. 

The big three issuers of depositary 
receipts, the Bank of New York, J.P. 
Morgan and Citibank are also getting in 
on fee act, by offering individual in- 


vestors direct-purchase programs, under 
which they can buy ADRs for as little as 
$250, wife fees feat beat even discount 


brokers, and the option of buying more 
each month, and participating in div- 
idend-reinvestment programs. DRIPs, 
as fee dividend plans are known, are 
popular in fee United States but un- 
common in most other countries, while 
direct-purchase plans are virtually 
nonexistent outside of America. 

At the Bank of New York, Kenneth 
Lopian, senior vice president of depos- 
itary receipts, reported feat fee bank's 
directly sold ADR program took in more 
than $100 million last year. “It has sur- 
passed our expectations,” he said. 
Among fee 185 participating companies, 
investors favored names tike Bank of 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi Ltd., SmifeKline 
Beecham PLC and Glaxo Wellcome 
PLC. Few, if any of these programs are 


available to holders of common shares ini 
the companies’ home markets. * ! 

Along wife these programs, which are 
available on the banks’ respective WeS> 
sites, is an array of company infonna-i 
tion, research and stock prices. J.P. Mar-; 
gan, for example, offers prices on both! 
ADRs and underlying shares, plus earn-; 
mgs estimates, as well as information da 1 
fee ADRs offered by competing banks. ! 

More ADR listings are in fee pipeline,! 
but the New York Stock Exchange has' 
announced that it is pursuing global share 
listings. Observers point out feat the 
DaimleiChrysler listing had some poli£ 
ical motivations, namely feat Chrysler 
did not want an ADR because of fee 
foreign connotation. But several morfe 
companies are expected to list global 
shares this year, and some are asking 
whether ADRs will eventually vanish id 
the face of this new instrument. 9 

“I think global shares will probably 
work well, but only for the 100 giant 
multinationals around the world,” said 
Steven Saker. president of International 
Assets, an Orlando, Florida investment 
boutique that specializes in overseas isr 
sues and ADRs. “1 don't think fee model 
works at any level below that, and it’s 
very expensive for a small and medium^ 
size company. Companies need to focus' 
on where they need liquidity, and what 
for. For firms that have a following in th$ 
United States, a listed ADR makes a lot 
of sense. But for others, a local listing is 
all they need.” • 

“It’s not as if one is better than fee 
other,” said Mr. Colie of JJP. Morgan. 
“Our view is that what matters is not the 
instrument, it's the U.S. listing. Then 
you have listing standards, pricing transr 
parency and liquidity,” be said. ; 

Meanwhile, another option is surfacing^ 
Or-!!.*:: trading wr-*'*- 
:i.J.v:d-ui.r.. , esk»r. Us ■ •. 

and sell shares of companies in other court-' 
tries, as well as access to various levels of 
research, some at no cost 

One example is Amen trade Holding 
Corp., a U.S. on-line trading company 
feat has teamed wife Bank 24, fee dis- 
count brokerage unit of Deutsche Bank; 
allowing German and American in- 
vestors to buy and sell stocks in each, 
other's countries through a single ac- 
count A similar venture between Amer r 
itrade and Coital, the discount brokerage, 
of Banque Paribas, is scheduled to be up 
and running by mid-summer, and more 
such alliances are planned. 

Schwab's international Web sites also 
offer opportunities for doing research 
and investing in cross-border equities. 

For further information: 

•AMBRJTRADE. Web ate ww wnM am 
•BANK OF NEW YORK. Web «&= www.hv*oftQ>xonMl ' 
•CHARLES SOTWaB ft CO. Global favoring Setvka. IU 9 - ■ 
{tome. | 602 852 3500. or Ktf-fcte® IhcUMedSiMc*. I 800992 
4685. k tetnerimu d Web nK wwwjdiwabnwirtdwdejoni jJ 
•CITIBANK. Web Me wwwxatmLcamtowpbmdcMr 

• DIVIDEND REINVESTMENT PLAN. Web file (includes 
many ADRs); wra jicraockdiiecljooai 

• INTERNATIONAL ASSETS. TJcpbonc I 407 629 140a -- 

■ MARQUETTE DEBARY CO. Tdqtome: 1 2126M5J00., 
■J-P. MORGAN A CO. Web s be a~fw.Mr.can 11 


m Pick of the Portables: They’re Big and Blue- Chip 

Y OU CAN LOOK at the Amer- operator based in New Jersey that is company whose cellular phones are nomic woes in Asia, an imp 

ican dep ositar y receipts uni- active in fee New York metropolitan market leaders around fee globe. tomer for its exports. But M 

verse as amfoistock market of area. “The story is that they are pressing betting that Asian recovery w 

enmnanies from around the into new segments of the market, and Chile’s fortunes. Meanwhile 
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Y OU CAN LOOK at fee Amer- 
ican depositary receipts uni- 
verse ak a ministock market of 
companies from around the 
world feat have chosen to make their 
shares available in dollar-denominated 
form. Companies from 75 countries par- 
ticipate, and virtually every industry is 
represented, from pharmaceuticals and 
telecommunications to technology and 

retailers. . . . - 

For individual investors (plenty ot 
professional money managers buy 
ADRs as well), the most attractive 
£ rnmnaniK rioht now are bitL blue-chip. 


A NOTHER NAME feat comes TO 
frequently among (be ADR 
cognoscenti is Glaxo Wellcome 
PLC, fee largest pharmaceutical maker 
in the world. A leader in HIV treatment 
and asthma medications, with an 80 per- 
cent share of the market for migraine 
headache treatments, fee British-based 
company has more than $13 billion in 
sales annually. “Our analyst describes 
Glaxo as a defensive stock m a defensive 
sector,” said Mr. Bradley; 

The company has a new asthma drag 
in its pipeline, Seretide, which is ex- 
pected to receive government approval 


gnosncaiois wuu „ 

At Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & 
Co. in New York, the focus is on compa- 
nies feat dominate their mark ets ana 
have a '^pricing d^ense,” fee current 
low-inflation period, said Arthur Brad- 
ley, director of international eqmty mar- 
king for fee firm’s brokerage net- 
work. r ,« 

Based on that criteria, one of Mor- 
gan’s top picks is Groupe Danone of 
France. Familiar in many countries as a 
yogun maker, many cooannera do not 
realize that it is the 

of bottled water in thewor^ wrfe Evian 

among its brands, and that ** “ a 
leading producer of cookies axri bisettrts, 
said Mr. Bradley. 

ones favor, he added, «**>'«» 
h restructuring story, 

.“three sectors after seUrng 

units. Morgan has a tyget pnee of 569 

over fee next 12 months./. 

Food Retailers are mi wg 
Thomas McIntyre, 

million dosed^nd D^^ Glotol 
Equity Fund- He has ownrf Rog 

• Ahold NV , the Dutch sup^mroc 


Big Dipper 


company whose cellular phones are 
TnflTre t leaders around fee globe. 

“The stray is that they are pressing 
into new segments of fee market, and 
always on fee leading edge in capturing 
consumers’ attention,” said Mr. Szym- 
czak. He had just returned from Europe 
where he was impressed wife Nokia's 
newest oeU phone for fee consumer mar- 
ket It features fashion options such as 
changeable covers and keypads. 

By being at fee forefront of new 
designs; Nokia can command premium 
{aices for its products, Mr. Szymczak 
said. More than 60 percent of its sales are 
of mobile phones, but fee company also 
has a good telecom infrastructure busi- 
ness, be added. 

With what Mr. Szymczak describes as 
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in fee United States soon. “We feel it 
could be a potential blockbuster.” Mr. 
Bradley said. 

Glaxo has a place in Mr. McIntyre's 
fond, felt he was even more enthusiastic 
about Elan Crap., a mid-size Irish phar- 
maceutical company wife ambitions to 
be & large-cap name- within five years. 
OrigmaUy known for its drug-deliveiy 
technology. Flan is transforming itself 
into a broad pharmaceutical company 
through acquisitions, and has several 
new drugs in its pipeline. "That's where 
fee exciting growth is coming from,” 
said Mr. McIntyre. 

In March, man announced a stock 
split on fee ADRs, though not fee Dublin 
shares. Its stock jumped to close as high 
as $87,875 before some profit-taking 
linked to concerns abont .fees- speed of 
approvals . for au upcoming drug, Mr. 

McIntyre said. 

On Wednesday, he was addings to his 
plan holding after fee stock pace bad 
slipped to around $70. Over fee next 12 
mouths, many analysts have target 
prices between $90 and $100, he said. 
r The global telecramronicariofg;busi- 
ness is another iruluMiy .feat, has listed a 
xuft of ADRs. ' Luke Szymczak of 


a healthy growth rate, he is looking for 
earnings of $4.00 a share this year, and 
$4.80 in 2000. His 12-month target mice 
for the ADR, currently around $lo9, is 
$175. 

Vivian Lewis, editor of Global In- 
vesting, a newsletter that covers depos- 
itary receipts, has a favorite theme as 


along wife quite ji few other analysts, has 
a buy rating oriNolria Corp., fee Finnish 


“One of fee concepts I am very ex- 
cited about is fee spread of U.S.-type 
investment notions on pension funds 
outside fee U.S.,” she said. Ms. Lewis 
.does not pretend feat Americans will 
teach the world how to manage pension 
money. But she does drink feat AXA SA, 
fee French insurance company, has an 
advantage because it owns 60 percent of 
Equitable Cos. Besides Equitable’s con- 
siderable insurance operations, it has 
.two i m portant subsidiaries: Alliance 
Capital Management LP, one of fee 
biggest players in global asset manage- 
ment, and Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette 
Inc., a securities house wife a popular 
on-line brokerage. 

“So you want to own AXA, because 
they can bring feat expertise home to 
Europe,” she said. 

. Continuing her pension theme, Ms. 
Lewis departed from Europe far South 
America Chilean stocks have been hit 
hard by Brazil's financial crisis and eco- 


nomic woes in Asia, an important cus- 
tomer for its exports. But Ms. Lewis is 
betting feat Asian recovery will improve 
Chile’s fortunes. Meanwhile, she sees a 
buying opportunity in Administradora de 
Fondos de Pensiones Provida SA, one of 
the companies that manages money for 
fee country’s privatized pension funds. 

C HILE HAS ONE of fee most 
modem pension-fund systems in 
fee world. It is privately man- 
aged, requiring employees to deposit 
about 10 percent of their salaries into a 
score of mutnal-fund-like accounts. The 
managers are closely regulated but are 
generally free to find fee most lucrative 
investments. 

Ms. Lewis called Provida “highly 
regulated and extremely profitable.” 
Moreover, “Provida is not only a Chile 
play, they are expanding all over Latin 
America,” she said. 

Of course, investors who live in fee 
home countries of these companies will 
likely find it cheaper and more con- 
venient to buy their shares on their own 
stock exchanges. But for global in- 
vestors. the issue of choosmg ADRs 
verms local shares most be made on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Three examples Mr. McIntyre noted 
feat the price of Elan in Dublin, its home 
market, follows that of its ADRs, which 
are widely traded in the United States; 
Nokia ADRs are heavily traded in fee 
United States, but there is also an active 
market for its underlying shares in Lon- 
don; and lastly, investors buying Chilean 
companies are likely to prefer ADRs. 
which can be traded freely, rather than 
common stock on fee Santiago Stock 
Exchange, where foreign investors are 
required to bold their shares for at least a 

yCar — JUDITH REHAK 
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Maybe the Street 
Is Paved With Gold 

One reason that the U.S. 
market has been outperform- 
ing most bourses is that in- 
vestors around the world 
want to own American 
stocks. Over the past five 
years, the 177 percent rise in 
the Standard & Poor's 500 
index has outpaced the rises 
}n every major overseas mar- 
ket average. The only one to 
come close was Amsterdam, 
up 172 percent in dollar 
terms. 

Last year, however, the 
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S&P did a little bit worse than 
most of the European in- 
dexes, though far bener than 
Asia. Still, according to data 
compiled by the Securities In- 
dustry Association, Ameri- 
can stocks were popular with 
overseas investors, who ad- 
ded S54.1 billion of U.S. 
equities to their portfolios in 
1998. 

That brought their year- 
end 1998 holdings to $930 
billion, or about 6,5 percent of 
Wall Street’s $14.2 billion 
capitalization. 

Conversely, American en- 
thusiasm for overseas stocks 
was lukewarm. U.S. portfo- 
lios of overseas shares rose in 
value to $ 1 .2 trillion at the end 
of last year from $1 trillion at 
the end of 1997, but that did 
not reflect purchases, accord- 
ing to David Strongin, vice 
president of the securities 
trade group. 

Rather, he said, Americans 
sold some of their foreign 
holdings but what they kept 
rose in price, at least when 
measured in dollars. The U.S. 
holdings of foreign shares in- 


clude those held as American 
depositary receipts. 

In general. Mr. Strongin 
said, American investors 
have been wary of overseas 
shares since July 1997, when 
a global financial crisis began 
with Thailand's forced de- 
valuation of the bafaL 

In the bond market, non- 
American investors preferred 
issues from corporations and 
government agencies to the 
Treasury’s direct obligations, 
whose yields were weak by 
historical standards for most 
of last year. 

Overseas investors bought 
a modest $46.5 billion of 
Treasury paper last year, but 
they purchased a record 
5122.4 billion of corporate 
bonds, up 45 percent from 
1997, and they bought $52.9 
billion of debt issued by gov- 
ernment agencies, which typ- 
lv higher interest rates 
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than the Treasury. 

The purchases last year 
raised foreign participation in 
the U.S. corporate bond mar- 
ket to 19 percent of the $3.49 
trillion market. 

American investors bought 
SI 8.7 billion of foreign bonds 
last year, about $15.5 billion 
of them in Europe. Mr. 
Strongin said. 

He added that the net pur- 
chases came despite a $23.5 
billion bout of sales from July 
to October, the period in 
which investors around the 
world dove into the Treasury’ 
market as a safe haven from 
the most recent bout of global 
financial turmoil. 

For Cheap Energy 
America Is a Gas 

Besides sending their cash 
to Wall Street, foreign in- 
vesn»i> muy w.ini n> v-osiiier 
a driving vacation in Amer- 
ica. Despite some finning in 
gasoline prices following the 
announcement that the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries plans to trim its 


production, the cost per gal- 
lon is still at levels common in 
oil-producing nations, about 
$3 a gallon less than levels 
prevalent in Western Europe 
and Hong Kong. 

4 ‘Other than a very few oil- 
producing nations, there are 
not many countries that enjoy 
the low gasoline prices of the 
U.S.,” noted Denise Oemig, 
international consultant with 
Runzheimer International, a 
Wisconsin-based manage- 
ment fiim. 

According to a Runz- 
heimer quarterly analysis of 
retail gasoline prices in 85 
locations worldwide, Kuwait, 
Indonesia. Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrain, the United Arab 
Emnates, Egypt and the Phil- 
ippines were found to share 
low gasoline prices, at Si. 00 
or under a gallon, while the oil 
producers Venezuela and Ni- 
geria boasted the lowest 
prices, less than 50 cents a 
gallon. 

Among the most expensive 
locations for fuel is Hong 
Kong, where a gallon of gas- 
oline sells for S5.04, and Nor- 
way, France, the Netherlands, 
Bermuda, Britain, Italy and 
Belgium, where motorists 
must pay over $4.00 per gal- 
lon. 

Just a few pennies off are 
Argentina and Sweden, at 
$3.97 per gallon. 

The Money Report wel- 
comes communications from 
readers about investing-re- 
lated problems. Letters may 
be published, but readers' 
names will not be used with- 
out permission. 

Send e-mail to the Money 
Report at mnneyrepGyihucom. 
Or write to us at International 
Herald Tribune. I SI Avenue 
Charles Jt UtUnlc. 

Neuilly Cedes. France , or at 
the New York office. 850 Third 
Avenue. I Oth Floor, New 
York. New York, 10022. VS, 
Faxes mav he sent to J 212 
755 8785.’ 


Count the Cost of Infectious Disease 

Financing the Fight Against Illness Has Consequences for Investors 


Paul Dietrich, the president of the 
Institute for International Health and 
Development in Alexandria. Virginia, is 
worried about virulent diseases that are 
rampaging across much of the world. 
The fight to conquer these illnesses, 
many of which are not currently curable, 
will have enormous consequences for 
investors. Mr. Dietrich scud. 

Pharmaceutical companies are work- 
ing on cures, but many of these involve 
techniques such as genetic engineering 
that create expensive treatments. Hard- 
hit poor countries, meanwhile, will focus 
on public works as a way to improve the 
health of their populations, increasing 
the demand for long-term financing. 

Mr. Dietrich explained his outlook to 
Aline Sullivan. 


Q. What diseases are you talking 

about? 

A. At least 30 new infectious diseases 
have appeared in Che past two decades, 
including the AIDS virus, Ebola fever 
and mad cow. They are the result of a 
new crossover to humans from animals. 
For many, there are no cures or vac- 
cines. 

Tuberculosis is the biggest threat, par- 
ticularly in Asia. Fully one half the pop- 
ulation of China now carries TB, and 
many have become resistant to the drugs 
that are used to cure it Moreover, air 
travel enables the virus to travel rapidly 
around the world. Remember, schools 
here in Washington were closed last year 
because of TB. 

Q. Why are these diseases spread- 
ing so fast? 

A. Many emerging markets are going 
through their industrial and manufactur- 
ing revolutions right now, but at a speed 
that is unprecedented. Roughly half a 
million people a month are moving from 
the country into S hang hai, for instance, 
and bringing their animals with them. No 
government could possibly build infra- 
sinu.iu; i i.t.-: ivi,. ugh to meet the needs of 
so many people. The shantytowns grow- 
ing up around these megacities have noth- 
ing like enough dean water and sewage 
systems, housing and public health. 

Q. Is there any way to arrest these 
migrations? 



Paul Dietrich, U.S. health authority, 


A. Not without forcible repatriation to 
the countryside, like Pol Pot inflicted on 
Cambodia in the 1970s. Agriculture is 
becoming more mechanized throughout 
the world and just doesn’t need as many 
workers. 

Q. What will be the Impact on in- 
vestors? 

A. Negative in the short term, prob- 
ably more positive in the longer term. 
Right now, many emerging- market cit- 
ies are tioderboxes. Most governments 
are not yet doing nearly enough either to 
control disease or to encourage foreign 
investment in their infrastructure. So 
there are enormous problems: huge in- 
fant mortality, leprosy, asthma from the 
terrible polla tion. 

But when a tourist or business traveler 
flies to Sao Paulo or Mexico City, say, 
they see vibrant cities. That is because 
the middle and upper classes are ben- 
efiting enormously from the rural mi- 
gration and the huge labor pool it cre- 
ates. Don't forget that America's in- 
dustrial revolution was fueled by the 
labor of blacks coming from the rural 
south and immigrants coining from 
Europe. They suffered terribly from dis- 
ease, especially in New York City and 
Chicago, but they enabled the country as 


a whole to prosper. 

q. What kin d of investments wffl 

benefit? , , ; 

A. Pharmaceuticals, of course. The 
U S and British muitinafionatphanna- ■ 
ceutical companies will be the biggest ^ 
beneficiaries because they produce « 
many of the most effective drugs — and 
in some cases, the only drug — to com- 
bat the most serious developing country 
diseases. The biggest beneficiaries 
should be Merck and Pfizer of the U.S. 
and Glaxo Wellcome of Britain. 

Also, mobile telecommunications be- 
cause no one is going to wire these huge 
cities. Construction companies and oth- 
ers likely to benefit from the building 
boom needed to bouse these people. 
Companies that require more skilled 
labor may suffer, however, as the health 
of their workers deteriorates. 

Nokia of Finland, Ericsson of Sweden 
and Motorola of the U.S. are the obvious 
beneficiaries. Aggressive local pro- 
viders of wireless telecommunication 
like SK Telecom of South Korea, Ad- 
vanced Info Services of T h a il a nd , 

TFT ES P Celular of Brazil, Hong Kong 
Telecom and Philippine Long Distance 
Telecom will also benefit. 

The largest global banks, notably . ^ 
HSBC, will also benefit from the in- *2. 
frasavemre projects ahead. 

Multinational insurance com 
such as American International __ 
and National Mutual of Hong Kong wi(J 
be indirect beneficiaries as will Cater*- 
pillar and Bechtel 

Hutchison Whampoa of Hong Kong 
will be a major beneficiary of any new 
infrastructure development in China and 
Hong Kong. 

Finally, the bonds that these countries 
are going to be forced to issue to finance 
this development Asians have tradition^ 
ally focused more on equities than c® 
fixed income to raise money. But that is] 
about to change. • 

There will always be buyers for sov- j 
ereign debt, the question is at what price..' 
Long-term, I -atin America and Asia will 3 
begin to grow again as their economic^ 
situation improves. The enormous in- , 
vestments needed for these infrastruc- 
ture projects can only come from fixed- , 
income markets. . 
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Small-Caps and Foreign Shares: Buy and Diversify While They’re Cheap 


A S^mauo includes not 
jnst the darlmgs of the moment 

and (^ Electric), *£fcft 

se!ect^STh?t *** < ^ ffic ? t for most of us to 
seiBK. t or that reason, baying foreign and 

"*.*»** * « 


““W xnanagere in these Jess 
^piilar sectors have done eauxrctionally well in 
recent years — while most lave 
Med the Standard & Po^WiS£ 


their 


toe end of Ffcbrnaiy, 




benchmark. 

For example, mrov 

VaJ aeLanetalcnlates w mo average smaju-cap 
imtuM torai lost 12.6 percent, compared with? 

SSnTnl?' 9 I ^f cent tbc stocksrftoe Russell 
2000 Index, the small-cap beochmadc. By conr 

25? ^ Jarge-cap growth fond was 

tradmg its target, the S&P, by two percentage 
pomte. Over five years, small-cap iWis were 
also beating the Russell while We-caps were 
gelling clobbered by the S&P. 

■ Why? The small-cap universe is probably a 
less efficient market than the large-cap; in other 
words, fund managers who are good analysts can 
actually get an edge on other investors. The same 
wito foreign stocks. But, with General Motors or 
AT&T, it s hard to believe tout any fund man- 


a S e r knows more than any other. He migh t 1 get 
lucky, but luck tends to even itself out 
But even if these managers did not have an 
edge, you should defer to their expertise. Small- 
caps and foreign stocks are too tough to analyze 
— - small-caps because they have tiny m<rrkpj 
niches and foreign stocks because they are, well, 
foredgiL . 

Stdl, if you don’t have such stocks, you 
should. First, because they have been lan gnish- 
ing lately and appear to be bargains, and, second, 
because a portfolio should reflect a 
broad range of equities. Research 
shows that is the best way to dampen 
risk while keeping returns high 
Look at small-caps. Unless you be- 
Jicve they are dead in an era of globalization and 
low inflation, when companies with great brand 
nam es and pricing power can attract cust o mers 
throughout the world (a theory J respect but 
reject}, jhen you have to recognize t ha t' small - 


fade. That, at any rate, has been the pattern. 

■ For example, from the start of 1994 to the end 
of .1998, the Russell 2000 small-cap index re- 
turned an annual average of 13 percent w hile the 
S&P, comprising the largest U.S. stocks, re- 
turned 24 percent. But from 1991 to 1995, toe 
figure s were almost exactly reversed: small-caps 
returned 25 percent and large-caps, 17 percent 
But those weren't toe widest discrepancies . 
From 1974 to 1978, according to Ibbotson As- 
sociates, small-caps returned an annual average 


of 24 percent, while large-caps returned just 4 
percent Then, from 1986 to 1990, large-caps 
were on top, 13 percent to 1 percent. 

The point is that if yon had held a mix of large 
and small, the ups and downs would have 
smoothed oul Of course, if you could have 
guessed the right category for the right-period, 
you would have done even better. But you 
can’t 

No one knows when small-caps will turn 
around — which is why you should always own 


JAMESK.GIASSMAN / ON INVESTING 


some. And, by the way, small companies, ac- 
cording to Ibbotson, lave outperformed large 
for toe past 70 years, 13 percent to 11 percent — 
though small is riskier than large, with greater 
ups and downs from year to year. 

Who should pick your smaD-cap stocks? One 
of Value Line's favorite managers is Bill Dut- 
ton, who runs Skyline Special Equities fond, 
which has returned 10 percent on average over 
the past five years and 18 percent over toe past 
10 (just one percentage point behind toe S&P, an 
achievement few large-cap funds can match. 

A top holding is New England Business Ser- 
vice Inc., a direct marketer of business forms, 
checks and envelopes. A typical overlooked 
small-cap, toe company has a 2.8 percent div- 
idend yield, is increasing its earnings at 13 


t a year, yet trades at a price-to-eamings 
ratio of 15, or half toe level of the S&P. 

Skyline’s only drawbacks are an annual ex- 
pense ratio of 15 percent and turnover av- 
eraging 80 percent a year, meaning that Dutton 
holds the typical stock just 10 months. 

The highest-ranked small-cap fond, accord- 
ing to Value Line, is Longleaf Partners Small- 
Cap, whose managers have a knack for pro- 
ducing high returns (an annual average of 18 
percent for the past five years) at risk levels of 
aboat half those of their peers. Just 
below Longleaf is Ariel Appreciation , 
which has returned a remarkable 25 
percent, on average, for the past three 
years. 

Perhaps even more impressive — because it 
holds smaller stocks and still has lower-than- 
average risk — is CGCM Small-Cap Equity. 
Tbe no-load fund has an expense ratio below 1 
percent and turnover in toe 50 percent range. 

Another fund that concentrates on partic- 
ularly small companies is Ivy U.S. Emerging 
Growth, run by the b ullish Jim Broadfoot, who 
looks for fast-growing firms rather than un- 
dervalued ones. The fund returned a sparkling 
18 percent last year, while tbe Russell 2000 was 
losing money. 

Mr. Broadfoot’s portfolio is headed by Seri- 
ologicals Corp., which provides specialty hu- 
man antibodies to healthcare companies. An- 
other major holding is Lason Inc., which helps 
companies digitize and store their documents. 


Earnings are growing at nearly 30 percent an- 
nually, and toe stock trades at a P/E of 40. It has 
returned 163 percent in tbe past two years. 

Another approach is simply to buy Van- 
guard's Index Trust Small-Cap Stock Fond, 
which attempts to mimic toe Russell 2000 by 
investing in about 1,200 small-caps. A big at- 
traction (as with all Vanguard index funds) is its 
low expense ratio — about one-quarter of a 
percentage point. Returns for toe three years 
ending March 30 averaged 8.8 percent. 

As for foreign funds, 1 have been particularly 
high on European and Japanese stocks this year. 
One excellent but obscure fund to consider is 
Artisan International, whose chief stock picks, 
Mark Yockey, was named “manager of the 
year” by Momingstar. 

Last year. Artisan returned 32 percent, com- 
pared with 13 percent for the average inter- 
national (that is, global minus U.S.) fond, ac- 
cording to Lipper me. None of Mr. Yockey ’s top 
20 stocks is Asian; instead 16 percent are Brit- 
ish, 12 percent I talian and 11 percent German. 
But his leading holding, as of toe end of last year 
(the most recent reporting period), was Ca- 
nadian: Metronet Communications Corp., a Cal- 
gary-based firm offering local and long-distance 
phone and Internet services, which has risen 116 
percent in toe past 12 months. 

Washington Post Service 

James K. G las smart's e-mail address is 
jglassman@iht.com He welcomes comments, 
but cannot answer all queries. 




Web Wagers: A Fund Manager Believes Internet Stocks Still Have Room to Rise 


By Mitchell Martin 


R ICHARD BABSON talks like a value investor, but 
be picks stocks for growth. America Online Inc., for 
example, is “like a three-legged stool,” well-bal- 
anced because it now owns Netscape's browser busi- 
ness as well as its on-line service and functions as an 
Internet Service provider. “They often consolidate com- 
petitors,” he said, a strategy that allows Internet companies to 
generate earnings instead of just growing their sales. . 

* In toe same vein, he likes Yahoo! Lycos Inc. and 
Amazon.com Inc., despite valuations that have.more to do 
with lunar landers than three-legged stools. 

Mr. Babson is charnnan of Babson-United-Inc., an in- 
vestment-advisory and financial company uear Boston. It was 


founded in 1904 by his first cousin twice removed, Roger W. 
Babson, and toe business school Babson College grew out of 
it, though not the Babson mutual fluid family, which was 
started by another cousin. 

Babs on-United’s advisory service is an alternative to mu- 
tual funds. It provides advice tailored to the needs and pref- 
erences of each of its clients at an annnal cost of up to 1 percent 
of their portfolios. That compares favorably with most mutual 
funds, and for investors exposed to taxes, the ability to adjust 
sales to take account of capital gains levies can be valuable. 

Tbe company has 900 clients in most Ameri can stales and 
several foreign countries, though for recommended holdings it 
tends to stick with die U.S. stock market far reasons of 
liquidity and transparency. Since Mr. Babson last spoke to the 
Monty Report, in August, the company has reduced the 
minimum amount an investor needs to have an account to 


$200,000 from $400,000, although those with portfolios of 
less than about half a milli on dollars cannot have nondis- 
cretionary accounts. Discretionary accounts mean that Bab- 
son makes your investments for you, though investors are 
consulted about trades. With nondiscretionary accounts, for 
those who want them, Babson makes suggestions, which the 
investors can execute if they like toe advice. 

In die spirit of nondiscretion. Mr. Babson offered some 
stock-picking advice to our readers, with an emphasis on haxd- 
to-find small-cap stocks. 

One that be said he Hked is Analog Devices Inc., which 
makes computer chips used to process signals, such as sound. 
In February, it signed an agreement with Intel Corp. to develop 
digital signal processors for images, sound and data in new 
computing ana communications devices. Mr. Babson predicted 
it would earn $1 a share this year, up from 71 cents last year. 


A similar play was Cognex Corp., which makes systems 
that let computers process visual information. Although it 
would be fun to have a robotic caddy follow you around the 
golf course. Mr. Babson suggested the initial applications for 
computers that could see would be more along the lines of 
inspecting golf balls. 

Not all of his choices were high-tech. North Fork Bank 
Corp. is based on Long Island but is expanding into New York 
City by way of acquisitions and offering a range of investment 
products to an increasingly affluent Big Apple. Mr. Babson 
described its strategy as “disciplined and profitable” and if 
the outlook for this Kind of organic growth does not interest 
you, toe bank is also small enough to be a takeover target i 

TO CONTACT Bibwai-Umiai. call 1 781 235 0900, or. loU-free ■ the Untied Sum. 888 223 
7412; fax ] 781 235 9450; email haaiiiyfabiaa.coiii; or wntc lo Babcon-Umlcd Bmbtog. 101 
Prescott Street Wollerfey HiiK Maxmctmani 0248 1 . US. A weekly newtleder, iho Bebno- 
UniJed Investment Repot is available far S2tS a year. 
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Bi'Mi> V-rVRcuKr. 

Tanaka Masami surging Co- 
ward a world record Friday. 

A Costly Mix-Up 
For Australians 

SWIMMING The Australian 
men's 200 meters freestyle relay- 
team lost its chance of a medal 
when it was disqualified after win- 
ning its heat Friday for swimming 
in die wrong order. The third and 
fourth swimmers changed places. 
For not iolf'iwing the order on the 
entry card, the quartet was disqual- 
ified in the world short-course 
championships. Its time was within 
two seconds of its own world re- 
cord. New world records carry a 
515,000 bonus, and Australia had 
planned to substitute three world 
champions for the final. 

Masami Tanaka of japan set a 
world record in the women's 200 
meters breaststroke final. In the 
men 's 400 meters final. Grant Hack- 
ett beat a fellow Australian, lan 
Thorpe, breaking Thorpe's world 
record. Jenn> Thompson of the 
United Stales clipped a second off 
her record in a 1 00 -meter individual 
medley heat . » AP. Renters I 

More Bad News for Nets 

BASKETBALL The New Jersey 
Nets's disastrous National Basket- 
ball Association season look a mm 
for the worse. Keith Van Horn re- 
turned from injury and scored 24 as 
the Nets overcame a 1 4-pouit deficit 
against the Atlanta Hawks on 
Thursday. But Jayson Williams, the 
center, broke his leg and will miss 
the rest of the season. (API 

Greeks to Play in Belgrade 

soccer AEK Athens- will play 
an exhibition game against Partizan 
Belgrade in the Yugoslav capital 
Wednesday. "The proceeds will go 
toward alleviating the plight of the 
Serbian people who are suffering as 


well.*’ Petros Stathis. the Greek 
club's managing director, said Fri- 
day. (Reuters) 

Irabu Misses Play and Trip 

baseball The New York Yan- 
kees set off for a West Coast road 
trip an hour late because Hideki 
Irabu failed to hustle in a spring 
training game. George Sieinbren- 
ner. the team owner, became angry 
Thursday after Irabu failed to cover 
first base for the second lime in a 
week. 5ieinbrenncr called the pitch- 
er a "fat pussy toad ~ 

The Yankees beat Cleveland. 
7-6. in Tampa. Florida, and were to 
leave ai once f«*r California. But 
their departure was delayed an hour 
because of post game meetings 
about Irabu. 

Steinbrenncr later said Irabu 
would remain in Florida io work 
out before joining the team Tues- 
day in Oakland. iAP> 

Bruins Improve Chances 

ICE HOCKEY The Boston Bruins 
moved closer to clinching a Na- 
tional Hockey League playoff berth 
when they beat Montreal. 3-2. 
Thursday . That result, coupled with 
Florida's loss \<, Washington, gave 
the Bruins a seven-point lead over 
the two teams chasing it for the 
final playoff berth in the Eastern 
Conference. The Bruins fought 
back after goals from Dainius 
Zubrus and Brian Savage gave 
Montreal a first-period lead. t.APi 
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j Sergei Zholtok. upright, con- 
S gratulating Dainius Zubrus, 
1 who scored past Byron Dafoe, 



Baseball’s Great Summer of ’98 Is History; Long Live 99 

-.1 AnnolfW run he. traced to its new 
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Woshinjttrm Fast Service 

W ASHINGTON — All winter. 
I’ve been looking at Mark Mc- 
Gwire s jersey. The red Car- 
dinals shin — "McGwire 25” — is 
draped over the back of my reading 


Vantage Point/ Thomas Boswell 


nicest people, is out for the year with a 
cancerous tumor in his lower back. 
Kerry Wood, the ’98 National League 


chair. Of course, it's not a real McGwire rookie of the year and the most dazzling 

A ff f- . — M vmiiMn nitnkrtr «n rUa m>nA Kli IL^Ha 


jersey — just a $25 knockoff from a 
Busch Stadium concession stand, but it 
serves iLs purpose. 

All winter, I realized that I didn't want 
the 1998 season to be finished yet So the 
jersey stayed in a spot where I could see it 


until Opening Day 1999, on Sunday. Like most prominent players. Cal Ripken Jr., 
many fans. Idon'Lwant 1998 to recede — to leave spring training. The spring's 


not just McGwire's 70 home runs, best news may be that Joe Torre’s pro- 
Sammy Sosa's 66 or the Yankees' 125 state cancer was detected so early that 
w ins, but all of it. Ji was too special his chances of a recurrence are relatively 

Baseball is not a member of the fam- low. Joe will miss only a few weeks. . 
ily . But when the game is on a roll, it can Despite all this, it still seems baseball 

almost feel that way. pulling you in day has regained its balance — between 
after day with something bright and, at business and sport, between personal 
leasi last summer, actually uplifting. individuality and public responsibility'. 

When the game was sick after the ’94 Starting with Ripken, who reestablished 
strike, you almost didn't want to ask: the power of the old-fashioned, just-act- 

‘'pYa.-'Hll hmif cli-lr ic WVint’e riaht h.»m hawh.ill has Hiseovered a 


"Exactly how sick is baseball? What’s 
the prognosis? Give it to me straight, 
doc.” Last year, baseball got the lab 
results back. Nothing serious. 


1 999. How is it going to stack up? So far 
this spring, the "health metaphor has fit 
the sport far too ominously. 

The funeral for the man usually in- 
troduced as " Baseball's Greatest Living 


young pitcher in the game by a wide of Famera already seems to have picked 
margin, also is out for the year. At age up the message. Alex Rodriguez in 
21. there is only one kind of elbow Seattle grew up modeling himself on 
surgery: career threatening. Ripken. Nomar Garciaparra in Boston is 

Cal Ripken Sr. died on March 25 of as elegant on the field and as shy, stoic 
lung cancer, causing one of the game's and silent off it as a DiMaggio brother, 
most prominent players. Cal Ripken Jr.. Derek Jeter wants to be known as a class 
to leave spring training. The spring's act. And those are just the shortstops, 
best news may be that Joe Torre’s pro- If you had to predict the nexttwo 
state cancer was detected so early .that superstars who will emerge in the 2000s, 
his chances of a recurrence are relatively you might guess Vladimir Guerrero (38 
low. Joe will miss only a few weeks. . homers) in Montreal and third baseman 
Despite all this, it still seems baseball Scott Rolen (110 RBIs) in Phil- 
has regained its balance — between adelphia. 
business and sport, between personal 

individuality and public responsibility'. ITVERHAPS baseball was the first 
Starting w'ith Ripken, who reestablished sport to become intoxicated with 

the power of the old-fashioned, just-act- JL big free-agent money, glamour and 
right hero, baseball has discovered a the fast-lane lifestyle in the late ’70s and 
whole generation of classic baseball early ’80s. That swell-headed arrogance 
gentlemen: Tony Gwynn. Galarraga, and self-infatuation may have peaked in 
Ken Griffey Jr„ Greg Maddux. Frank ’94. Baseball awoke with such a splitting 
Thomas. Mike Piazza. Tom Glavine, headache that, maybe, it finally sobered 
Mike Mussina, McGwire, Sosa. Felipe up. Perhaps it’s ready for an era of good 
Alou, Dusty Baker and Torre. citizenship. 


■ ■■■ unknown outside their own cities. Sradlv ^tro °baSjarits S ^ , 

homas Boswell Which Blue Jay « “tftLm, only a few teams have them. fr. 

— steals last year? Not C^Iot Delgado (3 l that gets a Camden 

in Baltimore, and perhaps Barry Bonds, homers), but N ^P^ h ° U ^tet YaJds don^arabtd new fan base quickly 
it’s hard to find a baseball star who cant Shawn Green. Name itlre J! inches itself to the sophistical^ sports 
be allowed in polite company. teL doiibta as a kind of hip. all. 

The nexr generation of potential Hall rentage and ~6 steals. Hint nliroose Entertainment Descmahon- 

of Famers already seems to have picked leadoff. Pittsburgh s Jason Kendsdl, • P u XL n heads bemoan this edifice com-! 
up Z message. Alex Rodriguez in .Who is die .Chicago second baseman SwmteKtti g «« 
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right hero, baseball has discovered a 
whole generation of classic baseball 
gentlemen: Tony Gwynn. Galarraga, 
Ken Griffey Jr„ Greg Maddux. Frank 


Nonetheless. Tm ° a little afraid of "Thomas. Mike Piazza, Tom Glavine, 


Mike Mussina, McGwire, Sosa. Felipe 
Alou, Dusty Baker and Torre. 

What happened to all the jerks? Did 
they get teleported to another dimen- 
sion? Did the twinkle in Don Zimmer's 


Which of these young players drove in 
100 runs last season: Tony Clark, Dami- 
on Easley, Rusty Greer, Jason Giambi, 
Matt Stairs, Rico Brogna, Derek Bell. 
Kevin Young or Jeremy Buroitz? An- 
swer Ail of them. Todd Helton and the 
rookie Ben Grieve just missed. 

With the exception of. Ripken and 
Gwynn, almost none of the game’s 
biggest names is in his dotage. Even those 
two, if they get their 3,000th hits this 
season, will sttll have some game left. 

As if to underline the point that the 
game's key players are in their primes. 
McGwire and Sosa went to spring train- 
ing and each hit seven exhibition-game 
homers almost immediately. Big Mac 
needed only 28 al-bats! What’s that, a 
pace for 120? Chill, dude. Save it 

At the moment, baseball has one uni- 


evciy uuwu ■/ - 

sets up to loosen his arm, you should not 
be allowed In the park. Ban the heathens. 
Bring back grunge. Keep the beer warm 
and the hog dogs cold. 

Get a life, purists. Baseball has always 
been inclusive. Some of the new faces in 
these swanky ballparks may become 
good fans. Some may just have a good 
time. Who cares which? Ever since ’94, 
baseball has been learning the same Ies^ 
son in many forms. Whether it’s an 
autograph, an interview, a sportsmanlike' 
display between foes like Mac and 
Sammy or the creation of a section of a 
park that’s devoted to the special in->. 
teres ts of certain fans, the game has, 
learned to ask the same key question*? 
What can we do for you? 

As Opening Day draws near, it’s dear 
that there’s good news and bad news 
about baseball as the ’99 season begins. 
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Player’ ' — Joe DiMaggio — is still fresh eye get sprinkled on everybody? 


in mind. The Big Cal, Andres Galarraga, 
one of the game’s best sluggers and 


Except for Albert Belie, who's sup- 
posedly having a personality make-over 


Yankees Likely to Repeat 
’98 Record Victory Total 


By Richard Justice 

h'iiitunvhvi PoU Servlet 

Hi >w the teams in the American League 
Past are going to fare this season. Teams 
are listed in predicted order of finish. 

n«w York Yankees If the Yankees can 
stay healthy and avoid a letdown while 
manager Joe Tone recuperates from 
prostate cancer surgery, they probably 
will be just as good as die team that set a 
league record for victories. New York 
made just one major offseason deal, but 

AL East 

it was a big one, obtaining the two-time 
defending Cy Young winner, Roger 
Clemens, for David Wells. Graeme 
Lloyd and Homer Bush. Wells won 18 
games last year, includingnperfea game, 
and was a unifying presence, but Clem- 
ens has been the most dominant pitcher of 
the last 20 years and. at 36, has showed no 
signs of slowing. Bemie Williams, Paul 
O'Neil], Derek Jeter and Tino Martinez 
anchor an offense that had no trouble 
scoring last season. Opposing teams can 
only hope that Clemens and David Cone, 
also 36, wear down, and that Andy Pet- 
ti tie's arm problems flare up again. 

Baltimore Orioles The Orioles spent 
heaps of money last season, only to 
finish 35 games out of first place. Owner 
Peter Angelos opened his waller again 
this offseason, bringing in Albert Belle 
for $65 million over five years. The 
Orioles should be better, but questions 
remain. Belle should thrive at power 
hitter- friendly Camden Yards, but his 
volatile personality is a concern. 

Will Clark and Delino DeShields 
make for a solid right side of the infield, 
but the departed Roberto Alomar and 
Rafael Palmeiro were better defensively. 
Charles Johnson, traded from the 
Dodgers, adds some much-needed de- 
fense behind the plate. 


Indians Looking Strong, 
But Need Another Arm 


ll iishtn^tivi P.si Service 

How the teams in the AL Central are 
gain g to fare. Teams listed in predicted 
order of finish. 

Cleveland Indians As the only big- 
moncy team in the American League 
Central, the Indians are almost ensured 
of their fifth straight division crown. 
Gening to the World Series will be a 
stretch, however, if the Indians don’t 
pick up a dominant starting pitcher. Jard 

AL Central 

Wright. Bartoio Colon and Dave Burba 
will carry the load until Cleveland trades 
for a top-notch starter. Roberto Alomar 
and Omar Vizquel make up perhaps the 
best middle infield combination in the 
game, but Vizquel is unhappy and wants 
a contract extension. Sandy Alomar is 
reunited with his brother and has shaken 
off the injuries that plagued him last year. 
A healthy David Justice also will help. 

Detroit Tigers One of the most dis- 
appointing teams in baseball last season, 
the Tigers will try to celebrate their last 
season in Tiger Stadium with a wild card 
playoff berth. Detroit made some 
shrewd moves in the offseason, picking 
up Dean Palmer. Gregg Jefferies and 
Brad Ausmus. AH three will start. 

Detroit's rotation should be steady; it 
would help if two former No. J picks. 
Seth Greisinger and Matt Anderson, can 
start to justify their draft positions. Both 
have pitched well this spring. 

Chicago White $ax Frank Thomas is 
the team’s lone marquee name now that 
Albert Belle and Robin Ventura (u com- 
bined 70 HRs and 243 RBI last season) 
have left. Thomas, who has shied away 
from the role of team leader in the past, 
has taken a more active stance in the 


clubhouse this spring. He is also in much 
better shape, something the team hopes 
will allow him to play more at first base 
and less as designated hitter. 

After Thomas, the White Sox are 
lacking in power. Mike Sirotka. 14-15 
last season, anchors a mediocre starting 
rotation. Bobby Howry has been a pleas- 
ant surprise this spring and has sewn up 
the closer’s job. 

Kansu City Royals The Royals are in 
need of starting pitching ana are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their No. I starter. 
Kevin Appier, in the process. Appier had 
successful shoulder surgery over the off- 
season and has looked strong this spring, 
so the Royals are expecting some solid 
starters plus some other prospects in 
return. Kansas City also might trade 
closer Jeff Montgomery for even more 


prospects. 

The Royals are strong in the outfield 
with Johnny Damon. Jeff Conine and 
Carlos Beltran, whom some are com- 
paring to Bemie Williams. Joe Rand a 
and Rey Sanchez won’t let much 
through the left side of the infield. But 
the Royals are rebuilding and won ’t pose 
much of a challenge. 

Minnesota Twins The team of Kirby 
Puckett. Kent Hrbek and Frank Viola is 
now the team of Torii Hunter. Doug 
Mientkiewicz and LaTroy Hawkins. 
Only manager Tom Kelly’ who in his 
1 3th full season has the longest tenure of 
any major league manager, remains from 
the team's glory years of 1 98 7 and 1991. 
The team is shopping its number one 
starter. Brad Radxe (.12-14 last season), 
because he has gotten too expensive. 

Minnesota’s best hope for the year is 
that Kelly, a master teacher, can breathe 
some life into this young and unproven 
team. — RJ. 


versally acknowledged Achilles’ heel, about fciseball as the 99 season begins. 

The backbone of baseball at the turn of About a dozen supremely rich franchises The bad news: Therefc no way Ihss: season 
the millennium is the almost unprece- have a clear advantage in accumulating figures to be 

dented number of superior everyday play- talent, while a half-dozen teams are un- good news: Baseball s health is sorobusu 
ers who are either in their prime or emeig- able to compete at a serious level in a and its concern for its fans is solegii, mat 
ing young stare. There's such a talent glut sport defined by free-agent dollars. even if tins season doesnt approach his- 
that some of the best players are almost Much of the game's economic in- tone 98, it should still be wonderful. , 


Toronto Bluo Jays The Blue Jays have 
had a tumultous offseason. First, Clem- 
ens, who won the Cy Young Award in 
each of his two years in Toronto, de- 
manded and received a trade. Then 
former manager Tim Johnson, who had 
fabricated his rale in the Vietnam War. 
was fired, after team officials cited his 
statements as a distraction. Still, (he Blue 
Jays have a lot of talent and could chal- 
lenge for a wild card. Wells, Joey 
Hamilton and Pat Hentgen. a former Cy 
Young winner, are all formidable 
starters who combined to average 14 
wins last season. Shannon Stewart, Jose 
Cruz Jr. and Shawn Green comprise the 
best young outfield in baseball. Sorely 
missing is a closer. 

Boston Red Sox The Red Sox failed to 
re-sign Mo Vaughn (.337,40 HRs). Bos- 
ton.wili be hard pressed to replace those 
numbers at the plate, with Nomar Gar- 
ciaparra (35 HRs, 122 RBI) now the best 
offensive threat. Jose Offerman was the 
only position player Boston picked up in 
the offseason, but he brings little in 
terms of power and is a defensive li- 
ability. Pedro Martinez, who is joined on 
the Red Sox this season by older brother 
Ramon, is the cream of the starting ro- 
tation. Tom Gordon (46 saves last sea- 
son) is one of the game’s premier 
closers, but if the Red Sox can’t give 
their starters any run support, his role 
will be greatly reduced. 

Tampa Bay DaviJ Rays Despite their 
last-place finish last season, the Devil 
Rays (63-99) should take pride in the 
fact that they were the only recent ex- 
pansion team not to lose more than 100 
games in their first season. Still, Tampa 
Bay will need to generate more offense if 
it is to avoid that dubious mark this 
season. The addition of Jose Canseco, 
who hit 46 homers last season in 
Toronto, will help. Wade Boggs is 78 
hits away from 3.000. but he will share 
time with Bobby Smith at third base. 
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THE HIGH HARD ONE — Sterling Hitchcock of the San Diego Padres pitching to Ken Griffey Jr. of the 
Seattle Mariners, who doubled in an exhibition game. The Padres defeated their West Coast opponents, 9-8. 



The Crack of the Bat 


1 . "• 


By Dick Roraback 

International Herald Tribune 

Away on this side of the ocean 
When the chestnuts are hinting of green 
And the first of the cafe commandos 
Are moving outside for a fine 
And the sound of spring beats a bolero 
As Paree sheds her coat and her hat 
The sound that is missed more than any 
Is the sound of the crack of a bat. 

There’s an animal kind of a feeling 
There's a stirring down at Vincennes Zoo 
And the kid down the hall’s getting restless 
Taking stairs like a young kangaroo 
Now the dandy is walking his poodle 
And the concierge sunning her cat 
But the heart's with the Cubs and the Tigers 
.And the sound of the crack of a baL 

In the park on (he comer run schoolboys 
With a couple of cartons for props 
Kicking goals 4 la Fontaine or Kopa 
While a Gttle guy chickies for cops 
"Goal for us.” "No it's not.” "You’re a liar. 
Then the classical shrieks of a spat 
But it’s not like a rhubarb at home plate 
Or the sound of the crack of a baL 

Here the stadia thrill to the scrumdowns 


And the soccer fans flock to the games 
And the chic punt the nags out at Longchamp 
Where the women are da/nes and not dames 
But it’s different at Forbes and at Griffith 
The homes of the Buc and the Nat 
Where the hotdog and peanut share laurels 
With the sound of the crack of a bat 

No. a Yank can’t describe to a Frenchman 
The rasp of an umpire's call 
The continuing charms of statistics 
Changing hist'ry with each strike and ball 
Nor the self-conscious jog of the slugger 
Rounding third with the tip of his Hat 
Nor the half-smothered grace of a hook slide 
Nor the sound of the crack of a bat. 

Now the golfer is buffing his niblick 
And the tennis buff s tightening his strings 
And the fisherman’s flexing his flyrod 
Like a thousand and one other springs 
Oh, the sports on both sides of the ocean 
Have a great deal in common, at that 
But the thing that’s not HERE 
At this time of the year 
Is the sound of the crack of a bat. 


Tha late Dick Roraback vras sporty editor of 
of the Herald Tribune. His springtime elegy 
has appeared in this space since the 1960s. 
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Rangers Have Questions on the Mound 


W'ijihiriij/iin Fast Service 

How the teams in the AL West are 
going to fare. Teams are listed in pre- 
dicted order of finish. 

Taxas Rangars The Rangers scored a 
franchise record 940 runs and shouldn't 
see much of a drop this season. The 
question for this team is its starting ro- 
tation. Rick Helling and Aaron Sele 

AL West 

combined for 39 victories and the 
Rangers wen? 46-20 when they starred, 
but Texas's starters had the highest 
earned run average (5.68) in the league. 
It was the bullpen that won many games 
for Texas. If closer John Wetteland (42 
saves) does not recover from offseason 
elbow surgery, the Rangers could be in 
trouble. Texas improved offensively and 
defensively with the addition of Rafael 
Palmeiro, but he underwent knee surgery 
in March, and is trying to get ready for 
opening day. Rusty Greer. Juan Gonza- 
lez. Palmeiro and Ivan Rodriguez (the 
Rangers' 2-3-4-5 hitters) all could have 
more than 100 runs baited in, Anaheim 
Angels The Angels are seeking to avoid 
their fourth September collapse in five 


years. The addition of Mo Vaughn will 
add power to an already strong lineup, 
but the Angels still are lacking a solid 
starter to supplement their a ging rota- 
tion. They did pick up veteran Tim 
Belcher, a tireless worker who probably 
will provide 10 to 15 victories. Anaheim 
is loaded in the outfield, so much so that 
Garrett Anderson (15 HRs, .294 BA) 
could be dealt for a pitcher. Darin Era tad, 
Jim Edmonds and Tim Salmon averaged 
23 homers last season. 

Saattio Mariners It’s no secret that 
Ken Griffey Jr. and Alex Rodriguez are 
two of the best in the game. So why 
would the Mariners even consider let- 
ting them go? The answer, of course, is 
money. Seattle moves into a new, ex- 
pensive ballpark in July, and Seattle’s 
fans have shown (hat they support only a 
winner (’98 attendance fell 17.2 per- 
cent). 

But it’s not Griffey or Rodriguez’s 
fault. The Mariners had perhaps the 
worst bullpen in baseball last year, blow- 
ing 27 saves. The addition of Jose Mesa 
will help if he can regain his edge. The 
starting rotation isn’t much better and 
lacks a true power pitcher. Griffey needs 
some defensive help in the outfield. 


where neither David Segui nor Butch 
Huskey has a good glove. A 

Oakland Athletics This is probably^ 

Art Howe’s last chance to do something 
with the small-budget Athletics. His job: 
was in jeopardy at the end of last season 
but he ultimately was given a contract! 
extension. Howe doesn t have much to 1 
work with besides Kenny Rogers, the 
veteran right hander, and Ben Grieve; 
last year’s rookie of the year. Oakland 
picked up Tim Raines and Tony Philli ps 
over the offseason in an attempt to get 
sorne experience , but they both play left 
field and will rarely be on the field 
together at the same time (unless Phillips 
gets some time at second base). All eyes 
are on rookie Eric Chavez, the early 
season favorite to be the Athletic^* 
second consecutive rookie of the yeais 
“ c ** at toe plate- but error-pfons 

in the field. —tLJlj 

W 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE ; 

, The National League division- ■ 
^'division preview will appear '> 
Monday in the hucmational Herald < 
Tribune. 
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Courier and Martin Give U.S. 2-0 Lead Over Britain 


By Christopher Clarey 

/wnwrfwta/ Herald Tribune 

BIRMINGHAM, England — For 
more than four hours, more than 9,000 
British fans waved their Union Jacks to 
welcome their Davis Cup team hack to 
the World Group, bat when Jim Cour- 
ier s last passing shot of the long af- 
temoon had landed for a (dean winner, 

the CHI tv fane vmMiio -Ham 


Courier, who was oace the world’s num- 
ber one player, has slipped to 54th in the 
rankings and has not gotten past the 
fourth round in a Grand Slam event since 
19 96. But the Davis Cop has helped fill 
some of the competitive and emotional 
void, and against Henman, mnVM sev- 
enth, Courier’s quick movement, fore- 
hand blasts and cocksure passing shots 
were . often reminiscent of his better 


Marat Safin of Russia serving on 
Friday to Tommy Haas of Germany. 

Scoreboard 


the motions in tine National Indoor 
Arena were a few dozen Americans. 

Tim Henm an might have a higher 
ranking than Courier at this stage in their 
careers. Henman might have won more 
points and one more games tf>an the 
American on Friday. But Courier would 
win the match to give the United States a 
1-0 lead, and then Todd Martin extended 
that with a 6-4, 6-4, 6-2 victory over 
Greg Rusedski. 

“If this is any indication, it’s going to 
be. a great .weekend," said Courier after 
his 7-6 (7-2), 2-6, 7-6 (7-3), 6-7 (10-12), 
-7-5 victory. 

The match, which lasted four hours 
and 12 minutes, was remarkable not 
only for its length but for its quality. 


In the first round in 1997. in spite of a 
Brazilian crowd that was infinitely more 
obnoxious than the fab- minded Britons, 
Cornier defeated Gustavo Kuerten on 
the road in the decisive match. Last year 
in the first round, he rallied to win afive- 
setter against Marat Safin of Russia to 
finish off a 3-2 victory and was tackled 
on court by his giddy teammates. 

The victory Friday bought him more 
good vibrations and a measure of vin- 
dication. Although Courier was named 
to -the team by the captain, his good 
friend Tom G nliiks on, for last year’s 
semifinal march against Italy, GulHkson 
decided to play Jan-Michael Gambill 
and keep Courier on the bench. Gambffl 
and the Americans lost. 


This time, after Pete Sampras and 
Andre Agassi again declined to play, 
GulHkson opted for experience and 
chose Courier over Gambill. Clearly, it 
was the right move, and even though 
Henman saved four matrh paints in the 
fourth-set tiebreaker. Courier kept his 
temper in check and his concentration 
intact And after holding serve to 6-5 in 
the final set, he jogged over to his chair ■ 

Davis Guv Tinnis 

and found the energy to break Henman at 
love and then leap mto the air with joy. 

“I was just Hying to get that extra 
adrenaline going,” be said. 


Courier was not the only player who 
got by on adrenaline during the first day 
of World Group play. In Frankfurt, 
Tommy Haas defeated Marat Safin 9-7 
in the fifth set to give Germany an early 


Frankfurt, 


lead over Russia. Yevgeni Kafelnikov, 
the Australian Open champion, then de- 
feated Nicolas Kiefer in straight sets to 
level the tie at 1-1. 

On a quick indoor court in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, Byron Black drew strength 
from a home crowd to defeat Mark 


Philippoussis, 6-3, 3-6, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. A 
year ago in Australia, Black and his 

and lie Australians^ 1 &e^rst round 
when Philippoussis declined to ploy be- 
cause of a dispute with the captain, John 
Newcombe, and coach, Tony Roche. 

But even with Philipponssis back in 
the lineup and serving 39 ares, Byron 
was able to use his home-court savvy 
and world-class returns to pnt the Aus- 
tralians on die defensive again. In tile 
second singles match, however. Rafter 
defeated Wayne Black in four sets. 

The Spaniards and Brazilians were 
also tied at 1 after the first day of play on 
red clay in Llbda, Spain. In tbe opening 
rubber, Carlos Moya defeated Fernando 
Meligeni of Brazil in four sets. Kuerten, 
the farmer French Open champion, then 
defeated Moya’s Spanish teammate 
Atex Corretja in straight sets, 6-3, 6-4, 

Richard Krajicek, fresh off an im- 
pressive victory in Key Biscayne, re- 
quired considerably more time to finish 
off Jerome Golmard of France in a 
match played in the ancient Roman 
arena in Nimes. Krajicek, the towering 


Dutchman, dropped the first two sets 
against the unorthodox Golmard, who 
beat Henman in Key Biscayne, but then _ 
rallied to win, 3-6. 4-6, 7-6 (7-5), 6-4, 6- 
2, to give the Netherlands a 1-0 lead. 
Cedric Pioline then defeated Paul Haar- 
huis in straight sets to make it 1-1. 

Belgium and Switzerland took early 
1-0 leads. In Gent, the Belgian teenager 
Xavier Malisse defeated Bohdan 
Ulihrach of tbe Czech Republic in four 
sets. In Nenchatel, Marc Rosset of 
Switzerland defeated Gianluca Pozzi of 
Italy in straight sets. Neither of those 
results were particularly surprising, but' 
it does come as a surprise to see that 
Sweden, which has won tbe Davis Cup 
die last two years, was trailing the Slov- 
ak Republic, 2-0. in the southern 
Swedish city of Trollhattan. 

In tbe opening match, Karol Kucera of 
Slovakia defeated Thomas Johansson in 
four sets. Then in the second match, 
Dominik Hrbaty upset Sweden’s Thomas 
Enqvist in five sets. Eoqvist, who reached 
the final of the Australian Open in Janu- 
ary. has had a far better season than 
Hrbaty, but logic is frequently not the 
decisive factor in the Davis Cup. 


BASEBALL 


ExHVmoN Baseball 



TewK&andnnatlj 
Kansas City 1 0. DtdnoiH 
Toronto ll.Tompo Bay 8 
Boston 7, Minnesota 4 - 
BofifcnoreZ Florida 0 
. St Lflnbrt Montreal 3 
ftaKtoa 7, Martial 
. PBtrtwigh 1Z PMtorMphla 7 
Now Y«k Yankees 7, Ckmtond 6 
Coiofodo 7, Milwaukee 7. lie 
San Diego 9, Seattle 8 
Chicago Cufesi Oakland [is) 2 
> CMcaga WWto Sax n. Arizona at Tucson 
Arte. art. rein 

r (Mtari (AA) Tana 10, OoVtand tn) 7.7 la. 


BASKETBALL 


NBA Stamdmos 
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Phoenix 
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Sacramento 
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Utah 

72 
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Hweton 

22 

10 

6B8 

1 

Sari Antonia 

21 

1(7 

677 

m 

Mbumitfo 

17 

13 

567 

5 
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23 

J33 

12*tr, 

Denver 

9 

23 

221 
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Tomato IB 38 21 19-88 

I: MJUer 6-12 1-2 16. Smllt 7-15 0-Q 14i T: 
V-Carter 13-22 M 3t, Chiftfie 6-14 2-7 14. 
tofcwab: liu&ano 64 [AJXnfe 93, Tomato 
48tVXato-llJ.AiMsffelndkBa23(Bo^ 
Toronto 26 (A.WflBam &). 

ChfcoBO 20 18 24 a— 7S 

Mnit 33 23 25 26-187 

C- Biyanf 7-11 0-0 UShnpHn 6-9 2-2 1 4s 
D: Hffl 8-14 2-4 18, Dumare 6-9 2-2 IB. 
. Rebounds: Chicago 41 (Simpkins 8k Patron 
46 (ReM 6). Assists: Chicago 20 (Barry, Cam 
LflRae 4). Debtor 38 {HBI 11). 

OiWtaOd 22 17 28 IS- 74 

MnrYoili T7 18 17 26- 78 

C Kemp 9-20 7-12 25; Henderson 5-100-1 
1CL NJYU Houston 4-W 44 16 Won! 5-8 2-3 
1 4. aafeoaoriuCtwetoiid 53 OGmp 13}, New 
Yurie 53 CEwtag 11). AtotMss Ctemfand 16 
IXnigM 71. N«w Ytttfc 14 (W«d 7). 
PWtattotokfa 24 25 14 25— 88 

Mkni 21 18 21 24-84 

P: Geiger 10-21 5-5 26, tvetEan 7-1B 10-13 
24 M; Moaning 8^4 4-7 2ft Hairtawav 5-19 
64 19. Brte arete PMbdeipItta 51 (Geiger 
1«. Miami 47 (Manning 8). Amfchs 
PModtophta TB (Snow 6). Miami T7 
(Hardaway 7}. 

AUaota ' » 28 M 22— 85 

NewJenay .. 20 19 27 22-90 

A: Matombo67610M. Btoykx*61324 
14r NJ^Martwiyl 1-241-227, Ven Ham 11- 
17 M 24. Jehewtas: Atlanta 50 (Mutontoo 
IP. New Jersey 52 ILWHBaow 1®. Assists: 
Aflanta 9 (Btaytocfc 5)«- NteJean 18 
IMarimyri). 

I A-Clppws ' T> 28 24 14-84 

Dtofas 38 16 31 18-93 

Cippax: Munay6163-4 17, PtafiuMnld 6 
12G013|O;TMM9-155423,FWey9-194- 
422. ltab OMfc . aippws42 (Bogan, Wright 
93, Drtoa* 52 (Bmfiiy 13). A&rfste CBppen 
17 tHodnft 73,0080827 (Nash 9). 
VaanaMT tt 23 33 30-91 

Tim laluirie ' « K 26 27—183 
VAMtMlDhlm 10-227-721 SmMi 5-10 2- 
SltoSA^DbOdm 193)1-139, EValt49 5- 
614. I M O Wirii Vcwgrar 47 (Park* 123, 
S" AdVeato W - ■ - 




l&Dc Maps 10-1868 32, Von exrill-233-3 
31. Rebandi: Seattle 62 (PMynfce 10), 
Denver 41 (McDyera n. Assists: Seattle 22 
(Payton 11), Denver 1 6 [VimExEt BffiupiS). 
Houston 19 34 28 14- 87 

Utah 18 23 16 31— ■ 

fe.0h*awn 12-25 8432. Prte 54 M 13; 
Ut Russel 10-19 2-2 2 S, Mato r» 7-14 2-2 16. 
MtoBDBto Houston 44 (Barktay 1 1>, Utah 44 
(Bws*H 8). Assists Hxraton 12 (Plppen 7),' 
Utah 22 (Stockton 123. 

EuboLeaque 

OUABTBWMAL PLAYOFF ' 
PvwPdtab Pr« 54. Kinder Bologna, ft, 70 
Ktoder BaUgna wan wriee2-1. 

AptO 20 BMriftwh to Munich: KtadarBo- 
lagiiaYLTeantfyslemBoiagnBOlimpMEato 
Greer* b. Zfltoirii Kaunas, Uttmanla. The 
flnd.and Wirtftaae playan am on April 23. 


CE HOCKEY 


NMLSTANDmac 


ATtAKnC HVWOH 

W L T PH CF GA 
y 40 22 11 .91 220 180 


MMe ■ .. . .... 3fc»,27*2^-nO • • 

towver ' - -35 36— IU x-DoBas 

S: Payton 1M47-11 3iSdHempf4-T28-lO x-Phcwnix 


x-New Jersey 40 22 II .91 220 180 

PHttUigh 36 25 14 86 229 203 

PtritodofeiMo 34 23 18 86 218 180 

N.Y. Rangen 31 33 10 72 202 204 

N.Y- Manden 21 45 9 5T 172 224 

. JKrinHKABT PM8K3H . 

X-OOawa . 42 21 11 95 220 160 

X-Toranto 41 2B 6 88 242 217 

Buffalo 33 25 15 81 188 161 

Boston 33 28 13 79 193 168 

Montreal 29 35 10 68 170 189 

SOUTHEAST mraaOM 

CaraBna 31 28 16 78 193 192 

Florida 27 29 18 72 191 198 

Woehtogtan - 30 38 6 66 189 197 

Tampa Bay 17 51 6 40 159 ZQ 

unman coMnmicB 

C8NT1U1. HVMK3K 

XpMr# 38 30 6 82 221 187 

Si. louts . 32 31 11 75 211 191 

NariMto 36 42 7 59 174 236 

CUawo .. 23 40 12 58 178 233 

MORiMWEsrammaN 

y-Cotondo . 39 26 10 88 218 IBB 

» 35 12 68 195 211 

'Waartr sr^a s 210 

Vnaomwer - 22 42 11 55 181 232 


47 15 12 106 215 150 

a a is a 194 179 


AnohetaTi 33 » 11 77 1% 181 

Son Jose 27 30 17 71 in 175 

LuAmefes a 41 5 61 M9 198 

x-efaehed ptoyoff berth, 
y-dtocbeddMstontttta. 
z-dtodied conference Wto. 

n—— iw— w ia 

Boston 0 2 1—3 

Montreal 2 8 0-2 

W Period: M-Zobnn 6 (Savage, ZholtolO 
2. Manage 11 (Hadcelt Stewnsan) 2d 
Pofiad; B-Hehue 71 (Boargae. Cartel (PP)- 
4. B-Tbaodoa 14 (Carta, MdaaA 20 
Period: B-Cartor 17 (Hetazto AHsoo] Shots! 
on goat B- 8-11-5-04. M- 13-7-6-24. 
Gardes: B-Datoa. M-Hodcett 
Florida 6 1 2—3 

Wntatagtoa 1 1 3-5 

1st PMIod: W -Gonchar 19 (BaloiH. 
Grattan) 2d Period: F-Kaztow 16 (WH!»a* 
Svehta) 3. W-BeBows 15 (GaadNK BoDaau) 
Cpp>. 3d Period: F-Carkmr 2 (Kozlov, 
Meflanby) & W.Zednto9{Reride) rtW-Blaek 
14 (Oates. KoUg) 7. F-Dvanrt 17 (Spo arid 
WO. aw-GancharTOCronw, Oates) Csh-cn). 
Shots M gsafe F- 11-14-10-3& W- 134- 
15-37. Gaasere F-Bsike. WJCeUg. 
PHtsbondi 0 0 3 8-3 

Ottawa 2 1 0 0-3 

1st Period: O-Dcnata 10 (AHiHteai. 
PrespaO Z O-Bank 15 (Hosmv Anwkan) M 
Period: 0-Bank 16 (Hossa. Sato). 3d Periods 
P-Brawn 10 (Kobo. Jogri (pp). 5, P-Jagr38 
CStrakal 6. V-Jagr 19 (Strata. Morauv) 
Oeeritaier Nona, spots on go* P- 468- 
3-21 . 0-S-l 2-1 04-34. GooBes: P-Aubln.0- 
Tugnutt 

TnepaBoy 0 o 0-4 

SL Lords l l 1-4 

1st Period: SJ_rPeUerin 18 CAtdsaynum. 
Praageri toh). 20 Parted: SJ.-PMerin 19 
(Mayws. Pmngeri 3d Period: 5-L-Moyen 3 
(Twwwni) Sbatoaa gootT-7-U6-27.Si^ 
69-9—24 OoaBes: T-Hodson. 5JL-Fohr. 
PMtaMpWa 8 2 0-2 

H ori iV a I 0 0—1 

1st P e l ted: NashvOe. Benhowsky 1, 26 
Period: R-Ronbeig 131. X P-, Bittsd Amour 22 
(Renbcrft. Rlchasdson] 3d Period: None. 
Shots aa wri: P- 15-1610-39. NaeliriBe 10- 
8-5—23. GeaBes. P-Vaohlesbraadc. 
NashriBw VotooiL 

Phoenix 2 2 0-4 

Calgary 0 1 0-1 

1st Period: P-Adam*J7(Tocchrt, Rofcfwfl 
% P-Tocchrt a (Adams) 2d Period: P- 
Tkaditft 33 1 (Daan.'Raeidclo ■*, C-Rodw 3~ • 
(Break DubfneJty) 5, P-Raenlck 24 
(TtoxAak Dam) 3d Ported: None. Shots an 
gore: P- n-lM— n. C- UM 4*10—34. 
GeiaHesc P-KhaUbdn. C-Wregget 


Toroafa 3 8 2—9 

EdreontM 8 0 1—1 

1st Period: T-Berezin 30 (OJdng. Yush- 
tanrtefi) (pp). 2, T-Sutthrem 16 (D JOng. John- 
son) 1 T-, Berezin 31 (Vaft, Mmkov) 20 
Psriart Nona. 3d Period: T-Thotnas 27 (Kof- 
pavtsey) (pp). & T-Berextn 32 (Yu^dmtch. 
King) (pp). 6. Ev Smtrh 3 &nyffl. WelgM) 
Sturts aa goal: T- 689-21 E- 124-11-31. 
Gaettes: T-Jassph. E-Soto, Easenso. 


SOCCER 


MW MoasMdd a Rada JC Kartaaria 0 


PLAYOFFS 

India 2, CWnn 0 
Letnmxm. Fafdefcm 

onour 1 % SECOND ROUND 
Inknesta a PMDpptaes2 

PLAVDFFB 

Kazakstan 2. Sd Lanka 0 
Tataanl, Qatar 0 


TENNIS 


Davis Cup 


msT ROUND 
SWBSHYS. BLOW AHA 
Karol Kucera Stowftiw det Thomas Jo- 
hanesan, Seredeiv 61, 76 C97), 2-6. 64. 
QOUlAiry 1 . RUSSIA 1 
Tommy Haas. Germany, del. Marat Satin 
Raesla, 67 (4-7), 64, 6a 2-& 9-7. 

Yevgeny KafeMuv, Russia det Mcatoe 
KtoMiGermeny, 76 (7-55,64,64. 

HHTAMO, UMTEO STATES 1 
Jfan Cornier, UJk det Thn Henraaiv Bri- 
tain. 76 P-2), 24, 76 C7-35.67 (16123,7-5. 
zrsaurBWEI. AUSTRALIA t 
Byron Btacfc, Zhnbabwe, beat Mark Ph8- 
IppoMSlw Austria 6-1 36 44, 61 76. 

PaWcfc Runet Australia. Austnrea, dot. 
Wayne Black, ZOnh. 6144,76 (7-0.61 
FRANCE 1 . NETHBILAND8 1 
Rktwri Kragak, Nettwrirndw deiJanm 
Golmard, France. 36 44, 76 (76), 64 62. 

Cedric Ptoine, France, dot. Paul Hoaitxita, 
Nettwriands.62, 76 C74».61 
SPAM1.BRM8.1 

Cartas Mays, Spain, def. Fernando Me- 
Dgeni, Brazfl; 62. 67 (3-7), 6Q, 6-4. 

Gustavo Kuerira, Brazil def. Ales Conefla. 
Spabu 64,64,76. 

BELOUIS1, CZECH REPUBLIC P 
Xavtef Molina, Belgium, det Bohdan 
UHxndv Cracti R. 67 (68L 62, 64 6-2. 
SWITZERLANOI.rrALYO 
Marc Ram Swttzedand, det Gtamnca 
Pari, Haltl.74 (7-3L 64, 73S (7^T. 
,A8 « 4 M»C— MUStoOtoB 
WNMIP 4. SECOND ROUND 

New Zealand 1, Soafli Kona 1 
Japan 1, Uzbekistan! 


ataup i. second round 

Romanic w Qoatta 
Austria! Portaged 0 
Rnfamd 1, taaal 1 
South Africa 1, Betanra I 

JUUMAZOM 
CROUP r.SECnOROlIND 
Ecuador 0, AiganflM 1 
CotaRtfatabChBol 

anoup 3. FIRST ROUND 
Medea vs. Paraguay 
Caban. Hatfl 

DanMcnn RapuMc vs. Peru 
Costa Hal vs. Uruguay 


TRANSITIONS 


AMERICAN LEAOUE 

Boston — S igned RHP Raman Martnee. 
Put RHP tanan Mnrttawz and DH-1B Iteg- 
gtoJafhaanan 15-day (Saab led 1st 
KANSAS OTY— Pat RHP HipaBto Pkhanta 
on 15-day dsabled IsL 
<LY. YANKEES— Slgnod OF-3B wan MO 
Pena to 5-ywn-corrtiocL Tampa BAYPut RHP 
Rlcfc GarecM on 1 56ay dbrtoled BsL 
NATIONAL LEAOUE 

ATLANTA— Aajubed RHP Jpstta 5 peter 
from Florida for player to be named. 

chuaoo— S igned RHP Hktoa Noma to 
mtnor-leogue controcL 
san dieoo— P ut LHP Ed Vasberg an the 
15-day Asabtod DsLRdeased LHP Moris 
Langston. 

SASKI1SAU 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
■BA— Suspended indtonaG Jtrien Rose tor 
ana gtsne and fined him 8&OOOL and fined 
New York C Patrick Ewtng SZ500 tor their 
actions daring a March 30 game. 

MOOCXY 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
NHL— Suspended MontraafF Shaym Cor- 
son 4 game* for striking Vanamwer D Ed 
Jmonwsld far head srttti his sdcfc and fo6 
Wiring Jovanavskl fade the dressing room 
arterbidhpioyefs were ofeded from March 27 
game. 

COtASWB 

cbo w b i a H am a d Jhn Hank* merit has- 

kretaScaadL 


The Week Ahead 


Saturday, April 3 

cmcXET. St John's. Antigua - West 
Intfies n. AushaBa, 4th test 

CMKJMa. 5L John New Brunswick — 
WnWO»irptamhlp5,to April ll. 

QOLF, Dnlath, Georgia— mea BellSouth 
Ctassic to Apifi 4; Iddhara. Japan — men 
Descents Classic Munstringwear Cup. to 
April 4. 

ROlma, Oxford u. Cambridge Bod 
Race. 

NIMBY UMIOM, world Cap, quoSfylag: 
Portugal vs. Llregwiy. 

soacra, Lagos, Nigeria — World Youth 
Champtonshlp, to April 24. 

TB8HB Paris Cap : world group: 
Sweden vs. Slovakia: Germany vs. Russia 
Britain vs. United Stales: Zimbabwe vs. Aus- 
tralia; France vs. Netherirmda; Spate vs. 
Brazk Betotora vs. Czech RepuUe Switzer- 
land vs. Maty. Ask»-Oceonla Zone. Group 1: 
Nee Zealand vs. Soulh Korea Japan vs. 
Uzbatostan. India vs. China Lebanon vs. 
Ptddston. group 1 Indonesia vs. PhBppfawc 
Ka ra W o n vs. Sri Lanka Taiwan vs Qatar. 
Eore-AMcan Zone, group 1-. Romania «. 
Croatia Austria vs. Portugal; Finland vs. Is- 
roel; South Africa vs. Beiaraa. America Zona 
preop 1: EquodorvA Argentina Cokmbla vs. 
Qdle: group £ Mexk»vs.ParaguayiTjutM vs. 
HaBfc DaroMcafi RepabBc vs. Pena Costa 
Rk»vs.Uragaay. 

■WlSimnn. Hang Kong — World ShorT- 
Cauise Champtonshlp& to April 4. 

m ans, HUM Heart South Cantona — 
women. Famty Cktae Cup, to April 4. 

SUSUTAY, AFWIL4 

ATHumcs, Paris MmattxM. 

■AIBALL. U5. Maja League Basebart 
apenbigday. 

ewoKET. Bongakne India — triangular 
series final, India vs. Pakistan. 

eveuMO, Taor des Fla ndres. 

ruost uiaofi. world Cup qwtotyfaig: 
Soufli Korea va. Nettwriands. 

MOMPAYp April 5 

HOKKNAOMO. FahytWUSis Ireland — 
Grand NattanoL 

Tu reia, EstortL Portugal — women 
nmn 'Estoril Open, to April ]i. Hong Kong — 
mea Saleni Open, to April 1 1 . Chennai. Indhi 
— mea Gold Flake Open, to April 11 . Ameflo 
Mtmrt Rorida — vamoa Bawrii and bomb 
Champtonshlp^ to April 11. 


Tuesday, April 6 

BADWHKTOM, Tokyo — japan Open 
Grand Prttr to April 11. 

SOCCSH, UEF A Cup, sernmnols. hist leg: 
Arietta: Madrid vs. Porroa Holy, OtynatoM 
MarselDe, France, vs. Bologna Holy. 

Wepwesday, Apwl 7 

cricket. Shariah. United Arab Emirates 
— Champions Cup: England vs. Pakistan. 

soccer. European Cup, semifinals, first 
teg: Manchester United vs. -Inventus Dy- 
namo Kiev vs. Bayern MunidL 

Thubspay, ApbilB 

emcuT. ShcnyfivU nttod Arab Emirates 
— Qiamptons Cap: India vs. P uklltat L 
QOLF, Augusta Georgia U5. — mea 
05. Masters, to April 11. 

soccer. European Cup Winners Orp. 
semifinals. IM leg: Chelsea England, vs. 
Real Mariorcn. Spabu Lohomolfv Moscow, 
Russia vs. Lazla Italy. 

■ck hockey, Copenhagen. Odense 
Denmark — Pod B World Chaaptanshlp: 
Germany. Kazakstan. Slovenia Estonia, Bri- 
nks Potanrt Hungary, to Aprfl 1& 

Friday, April 9 

cricket. Shariah, United Arab Endroies 
— Champions Cup: India vs. Enidand. 

tocca. African Cup of Notions qurri 
Bring: MazeinUqne «. Crmaroan; Marnctn 
vs. Toga; Mall vs. Nrntobla, Ivory Coral vs. 
Rep. of Congo; Gabon vs. South AMca Maur- 
itius vs. Angakc Bukina Faso vs. Bunmdb 
Zambia vs. Kenya Congo vs. Mndag usu ac 
Uganda vs. Tunisia Algeria vs. Ltaeria. 

Saturday, April IQ 

crcusta Sydney, Australia — Cross 
Country World Championship. 

HOREERAnma, Liverpool England — 
EttofiRi Grand NattanoL 
RuawYiMnoti, FivetlattonssFiancevs. 
ScoflanrtTest Ireland vs. Italy. 

Sunday, Apww.1 1 

CSUCKKT. Amos Vote, St Vincent— West 
Indies vs. Australia 1st 1-day InL Shariah. 
UAE— Champions Cup: India V8. England. 
OVQLMO. Poris-Roubafar. 
motor RACtisa, Sao Paula Brad 
—Formula One Brazfltan Grand Prte. 

ruorvumiom. Five Nattaas: Wales vs. 
Engtand. 

truthlom, tshlgota, -tap. — World Cup. 
•nafiTUmva. La Coruna Sprrin — 
European Championships, to April 18. 


-DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 



; ANOTHER TRAFFIC REPORT 1 . 
WHAT VO r CARE ABOUT 
A TRAFFIC REPORT? I 
DON'T PR1VE A CAR'. . 


PEOPLE 0RINK 
COFFEE WHILE 
THEY PRiVE., 


r i DON'T 
PRINK 
.COFFEE 


GARFIELD 


'Are 'iou^ the ou) eur wo too> 
THIS WUTDS6T LOST?' 


IWCrSCfUMUDV 

ayHMTMMWrai 


UrwaawiwwMrJfaai 
ora neb spam. 
■ tort law atomy sons 




BEETLE BAILEY 



PHOCON 


TAIROD 


Nrata"te9»flw€B9»arew»» 

baMCwramesnsve cra 
nijuli^r' — — — 


(ftraran RrarNyT 

iMB BOBUS MOOT HECKLE RETIE 
ms touotfisqrwrerreOMvsirsopwiM 
Is He —THE BOSS _ 


Internet address: 

httpJ/wwjBtc°m 


MAVSe MARTHA 
AMPX SHOULD 
TAKE A CRUISE 
UK E THIS 
COUPLE TO 

sfw?kupoui? 
MARRIAGE f 


BLONDDE 


.• WAIT_ 

\thebrst 
I PM OUT 
/HE THREW » 
f A BOLL | 

j_AT HER/ g 


SHE PUCKEPAHP WENT 
OVER THE RAIL. -.THEN 
SHE DECKEP THE SAILOR 
WHO RESCUED HER FOR 
PUTTING HIS AIWA - 
AROUND HER/ 


I'LL OP&i THE pipPiN S 0>T 
THIS UNUSUAL SfKnJE. J 

' { AT $250/ iK 


DONT M09E A MUSCLE, WE 
SURE OOHT WANT THAT r 
“ ; UGLY TWWS/ 



AND THEY' Yl C0UU7 
TALK ON THE ( TH AT- . 
TELEPHONE.. Y V 


VOUR SHOES ARE ON 
•MUR KNEES, JON 





| SOUNDS LIKE FUN 
| IF WE CAN AFFORP 

J IT/ 






SOU? FOE $290/ TO THE 
SamEMAN WHO JUST BID BY 


! IH HONE. I OttKT GET 
I W W0PQ1B4 BEMUE . 
Wtf, PIPIT— , <r > 




AS A MNTQ5CF 
FKX.WWD/ , 


i ms r 

IKE/ 

l 



HAH A/ IT TOOK. WEEKS 
I AND KEEKS OF WASTING, 
BUT W VDN6 LAST IT5 
y&G.! NON I FMMLT, 
FfHAlLY SET TO PUT IT QKi 

if 
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GWRjCVrNKP A 
V 3?wne y 


TH&cHvRCfr > 
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AOWNI5 J 
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DOONESBURY FLASHBACKS 





CWB Will Htertridtr 89 WMtL, 


V tTvo-month trial 
subscription 

Save up to 



T • t 1 , r «ct ^-month trial subscription to the 

home or office every rrrornmg AND scv. up 
the newsstand price. 


to 60% off 


JUNIRr.-CURKir 


EEioiu.v. Lexers 
CEN.VAHK 


O.'.'cAl KRUAIN 
HONG KONU 
Iffi'.'Ati 
HALT 
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i Of: OTHCE COUNTUffi'. P! 


NT ACT VOUP NCAItCST IHT OmCC 
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f 
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DAVE BARRY 


Taxes and Margarita is 

M IAMI — Perhaps you are one of the many Americans 
who are afraid of preparing their own income-tax returns. 
If so, let me offer these words of encouragement: You stupid 
idiot I say this because doing your own taxes has never been 
easier, thanks to modem technology such as the telephone, the 
personal computer, and the canned frozen margarita. 

Take me. I am not a so-called Certified Public Accountant, 
but I have been handling my own taxes for years, using a 
si mple, t hree-step system: 

STEP ONE; One week before the April 15 tax deadline, I 
gather together all my financial records. This is easy, because 
I keep aU my records in one convenient place, the kitchen 
drawer where I also keep my butane lighters with no butane in 
them and my package or “AAA" batteries, which I bought in 
1987 because I thought they were "AA” batteries, and which 
I plan to return for a refund as soon as I locate the receipt. So all 
m y recor ds are compressed into one convenient, dense wad. 

STEP TWO; Using a chisel, I separate my records and sort 
them according to size and color. This takes a while, but it 
4< paves the way*’ for the heart of my preparation system: 
STEP THREE: 1 phone Evan, my accountant, and urgently 
ask if I can file for an ex- 
tension, and he tells me that — — — 
he already did. Then he hangs They have an 
up and goes back to sleep , 

because at this point it is 3 jo auditing procedure 

AM. on April 18. called ‘The Closet 

The advantage of this Ex- 

tension System," is that you Tull OI snakes. 

can postpone filing your tax 

rethm for several months, and even longer if, the good Lord 
willing, the Earth is destroyed by an asteroid. You know what 
makes me want to puke, aside from Geraldo Rivera? I’ll tell 
you what: so-called tax-preparation software. When I go to the 
computer superstore and see these clueless taxpayers paying 
good money for software that is allegedly going to make their 
tax preparation “fast and easy,” I laugh so hard that it takes 
four store employees to wrestle me to the floor and inject my 
special medicine into my neck. I react this way because I know 
that this “tax-preparation software” is NOT going to prepare 
these clueless people's returns for them: it is going to ask them 
14 skillion technical questions about things such as their name. 
Social Security number, income, expenses and the exact num- 
ber — right down to the decimal point! — of their children. 

Listen, software geeks: If we KNEW all these details, we 
wouldn't need the computer to help us! Why don't you make 
USEFUL tax software? I'm talking , about software that, when 
you put it into your computer, says to you: “You’ve done 
ENOUGH already! Go enjoy a canned margarita while I use 
my modem to wake Evan up and get you an extension!” 

For those of you who wish, for whatever insane reason, to 
actually prepare your tax returns, there are some changes you 
need to know about The main one is that the IRS now has a 
positive, taxpayer-friendly image, expressed by the upbeat 
new motto: “We Acknowledge That There is a Possibility, 
However Remote, That You Are Not Criminal Scum." In- 
stead of hassling taxpayers, the new IRS wants to serve diem. 

What does this mean to you. 


Designs for Living in a Multicultural Society 


By Mary Blume 

Intenuuwna l Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Much public hous- 
ing is both perfunctory and pa- 
tronizing, providing adequate shel- 
ter and slight ease. Immigrant fam- 
ilies, especially those from reli- 
gious and ethnic minorities coping 
with a strange and often hostile 
environment, suffer most, but many 
of their problems can. with atten- 
tion and at small cost, be solved, 
according to a report by the London 
architects Gregory Penoyre and 
Sunand Prasad called “Accommo- 
dating Diversity: Housing Design 
in a Multicultural Society." 

Britain has 3 million inhabitants 
from minority ethnic groups, 
mostly in highly urbanized areas, 
and aU of them, especially Africans 
and Afro-Caribbeans. have prob- 
lems gelling decent housing. 
Prasad say s attempts at improving 
conditions are more intense in Bri- 
tain than in other countries, in part 


Layouts should provide for, say, 
the Bangladeshi custom of several 
generations living under the same 
roof, or Muslim separation of men 
and women. Certain groups have 
expressed a need for space for a 
shrine and for ritual washing, many 
purchase food in bulk and so re- 
quire more storage space. 

One scheme for Afro-Caribbean 
older people in south London has 
added glazed, verandah-like circu- 
lation space to replicate the Carib- 
bean relationship between indoors 
and outdoors in an unfriendly cold 
climate. 

In bedrooms, Muslims do not 
wish the feel to point to Mecca, 
Kurds prefer a north-south axis, 
some Chinese will not have the bed 
face any door, including a closet. 

The groups studied For the Home 
Housing Trust by Penoyre and 
Prasad and four architectural prac- 
tices speci alizin g in minority needs 
were African, Arab, Bangladeshi, 
Caribbean. Chinese, Filipino, Greek 


because of an especially complex Cypriot, Indian. Jewish, Kurdish, 
immigrant experience. Pakistani, Somali, Tamil, Turkish, 

"The sheer diversity and scale of Turkish Cypriot, yietnamese and 


the British colonial venture is what 
makes it different Britain's wry 
long history of colonial entangle- 
ment is where it all starts. The more 
recent history of interchange is now 
leading to an extraordinary period 
where in this country there are real 
signs of a multicultural society, still 
fragile and full of danger." 

Prasad likes to say that his firm 
designs everything from opera 
houses to operating (hearers but 
they are especially active in public 
housing for minority groups, work- 
ing uow on the conversion of early 
19th-century houses in Stepney to 
accommodate immigrant extended 
families. 

Their research has indicated that 
immigrant families do not wish 
their houses to stand out and prefer 
to avoid areas of high racial har- 
assment. Statistically more vulner- 
able to criminal attacks, dwellings 
should be sited to provide max- 
imum security, perhaps in a horse- 
shoe shape so that occupants can 
overlook each other's entrances. 


West African. Religions involved 
ranged from Copt to Zoroastrian, 
languages from Hakka to Twi. 

The 'point was to provide com- 
fort now as well as flexibility so 
that the housing will remain suit- 
able as customs become more in- 
tegrated or neighborhoods change. 

For now, many of the sugges- 
tions are quite specific. For people 
who prefer to sit on the floor, lower 
window sills to provide light. 
White worktops should be avoided 
in the kitchen because they are eas- 
ily stained by the turmeric that is 
used widely in many cuisines. 
Smoke-detector alarms should be 
carefully placed so that they are not 
set off when incense is burned. 
Private outdoor space such as bal- 
conies can be used for sun-drying 
popadams. 

The last suggestion, Prasad says, 
caused much merriment in the 



press when the second edition of toizing. This is to say let's look at 
the report was released during the all housing, we think that all hons- 


The architects are active in public housing for minority groups. 

popadams and found the sugges- that may be accommodated in that 
tion patronizing. “It is far from housing.” The idea is that, with 
patronizing, it is largely directed by small changes, a native-born Eng- 
the people involved," Prasad says, lish family could, when the original 
Others criticized what they con- occupants have moved on, feel 
sidered a ghetto approach. equally at home. 

“This is the vray reverse of ghet- “We’re not talking only about 


equally at home. 

“we’re not talking only about 
specific solutions for minority eth- 


summer. silly season. Some immi- 
grants hotly denied any interest in 


all housing, we think that all hons- . nic groups, but this point is hard to 
ing can be improved by taking a get across. People say you want to 
more generous view of the lifestyle design special buildings and then 


~ ~~~ the individual taxpayer? Ac- 

Which glue were cording to Commissioner 
,i Trr- r Charles Rossotti, it means 

they smiting When you are now expected to tip. 

they thought Up l oa ' K a married tax- 

J ° r payer filing jointly, states 
OUT tax laws? Rossotti in his Letter to Tax- 

payers, “tucking a fifty-do liar 

bill inside your tax return will definitely cause the IRS employee 
saving you to feel appreciated and be less likely to select you for 
the auditing procedure we call 'The Closet Full of Snakes.' ' ’ 
Rossotti also points out that when we sign our returns, we are 
taking a legal oath. “This means,” he sternly reminds us, “that 
the information you provide must meet die same standard of 
truth and accuracy that President Clinton met when he testified 
under oath about alleged acts of internship with Monica Lew- 
insky.” For example, if you have three dependents, when you 
fill in die box that says “Number of Dependents,” die fol- 
lowing answers would meet die Clinton Accuracy Standard: 

• “Three.” 

•“Four.” 

• “Around 27.” 

•“It depends what you mean by ‘dependent’ ” 

Remember that, as always, if you have questions about 
filling out your forms, you can call up your congressperson or 
senators at any hour of the day or night and ask them what 
brand of glue they were sniffing when they thought up our tax 
laws. But let us not become bitter and negative. Let us 
remember dial, in a democratic society, if we do not pay our 
“fair share” of taxes for vital services, we will be able to buy 
ourselves a boat. So let's sharpen our pencils and start ac- 
curately writing down our income. I don’t recall having any. 

©/999. The Miami Herald 
Distributed by Tribune Media Services Inc. 


PEOPLE 


we’ll all be separate, bat this isn't - 
the message at alL Take disabil- - 
ides, it’s now totally established; 
that we should make buildings ac- - 
cessible for people with disabilities 
and this has had only one effect on 
housing, it’s made it more generous 
and better. Doorways are wider, 
there’s room to swing a cat, the 
nicest loos to use are those de- 
signed for disabilities, don't you . 

always go for them?” ~\+ / • ' ' 

The Vietnamese shrine can al- 
ways later become a bookcase, 
large-family homes can be divided : 
as demographics change, showers . ' jt 

with constantly running water f 
rather than stagnant bathtubs • ft I*; 

already suit current tastes. « ft I / • 

Prasad, whose early years were - U'ft 

spent in Gandhi’s ashram in central H « 

India a nd who came to E n g l and, as a . 2 

schoolboy 35 years ago when his . thp L 

father took a job with an inter- u j (It 

national pacifist group, says En§- jj L> 

laud has changed a great deal in ms ]r 

lifetime. “It was far, for worse. I’ve 

seen some, very bad things. I’ve •* 

personally suffered from racism - 

and violence as well, but I think that ■’ 5 , 

given the way human history moves . . ;■ , » * 

you have to accept some of these l ' 

things for a feet, and a lot of things 

are getting better. There is more 

transparency, a lot of discussion, 

booklets like ours can come out" 

But as the booklet reminds us, a _ ;. : 
lot remains to be done. One detail: . = - - ’’ 

The letter flaps traditional on Eng- 
fish front doors are not recommen- ; ■ . . 

ded for minority housing because - 
excreta and gasoline-soaked rags I 
are often shoved through them. 

Since the firstedition of the book- v " : - 

let came out in 1993, its recom- ' - 

mendations, although simple and 
cosr-efFective, have not been taken 
forward by other architects. Prasad *. " u . 

admits. Yet the adaptation of local {£> 

housing to the habits of outsiders is ... 

older even than the British Raj. J.' ■ 

Early English settlers in Bengal ‘ 
adapted the local erne-story cottage ; - 
to their own needs and tastes. The 
new house form took its name in j ~ . 

1676 from bangla, or belonging to ■ 

Bengal, and it was enduringly • 

called the bungalow. r; . 







T HE publisher of Penthouse mag- 
azine, Bob Gucdone, may evict his 
son from a S 1.5 million apartment in New 
York that the son claims was a gift, a 
judge ruled. Anthony Gucdone. 38. has 
lived in the loft since 1987, wben.besaid, 
his father gave it to himfor doing well at 
Harvard and for joining the family busi- 
ness. But a judge said the elder Gucdone 
kept the apartment in his name and there 
was no proof he had given it to his son. 
The elder Gucdone would not comment. 
His son said he would appeal. The two 
don't speak. “I fed very aggrieved by 
what I see as my father's dirty tricks and 
harassment tactics for the two and a half 
years since I left the company,” he said. 


Paul McCartney has found compan- 
ionship with the textile designer Sue 
Timney after the death last year of his 
wife, Linda, the Daily Mail says. Tim- 
ney, 52, who is separated from her hus- 
band. had been spending time with Mc- 
Cartney at his farmhouse near Rye in 
southern England, the tabloid said. It 
quoted an unidentified friend as saying. 


“It is wonderful for Paul to have com- 
pany and Sue is a great cook and a caring 
person. They are extremely close.” The 
Daily Mail quoted Timney as saying: “I 
am a friend of Paul's. I am a friend of the 
family's. There is nothing more to say." 


A court in Frankfurt has rejected a 
legal complaint brought by the former 
figure skating champion Katarina Witt 
against a newspaper that published a 
picture of her in the nude. The news- 
paper reprinted the photo from a set of 
pictures that appeared in the December 
edition of Playboy magazine that Witt 
had posed for. The Frankfurt District 
Court ruled that the newspaper had not 
invaded Witt's privacy by reprinting the 
photo. Witt is a public figure, the court 
said in a statement. 


Prime Minister Hasina Wazed of 
Bangladesh and the former U.S. senator 
George Mitchell have been named the 
winners of Unesco’s 1998 Houphouet- 
Boigny peace award. Mitchell helped 


broker last year’s peace accord in North- 
ern Ireland, and Sheikh Hasina signed a 
peace deal with tribal leaders in Decem- 
ber 1997, ending a 22-year insurgency 
that had claimed at least 25,000 lives. 
They were given the award for “their 
contribution to the resolution of conflicts 
in Bangladesh and Northern Ireland’ ’ by 
a jury chaired hy the former U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger. 


Luciano Pavarotti says he doesn’t 
know quite what to expect when he 
performs next week in Las Vegas, for a 
third time. But he knows there will be 
roulette tables waiting to take his money 
again. The tenor is scheduled to make a 
rare appearance in the gambling capital 
on April 10. christening the 12,000- seat 
Mandalay Bay Resort and Casino 
Events Center. The concert will be his 
first there since March 1 985. He recalls 
being “very comfortable” with his Las 
Vegas audiences, and in the casino — at 
least for a while. “I won a couple thou- 
sand dollars at roulette,” he said. “Then 
I lost it, like everybody does.” 



TwOm YcWA|tm hW'tae. 

GREETINGS — A bronze bead that is part of an 
exhibition at the National Palace Museum in Taiwan of 
1,700-year-old artifacts unearthed in Sichuan, China. 
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and use AT&T Direct® Service, v/.* 

All it takes >s you.- AT&T Calling Card or car Land .-oure .-.-ll c.n /our :.n!e 


(put on a happy face ) 


r feE. ciear. reinble connections from anywhere. Pfu you'll dvwys have me option of an operator who speaks your language. 


Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 

I. Jun dial the AT&T Access Number For the country 
you are calling from. 

1 Dial the phone number you're calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 
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AT&T Access Numbers 

— - Ott-MMU Grwe* QWOtMJH ^auefi Arabia .l-KHUn 

-TL 1 —W5 00*100.10 IreUnda I -SOO-SSO-OCC Spain. 900-9940- 1 1 

Ctoth Republic* — 01M 2-000-1 01 brad 14904444-949 Sweden. 020-7H-4M 

ECTPflCairo)* . .. 5I04M0 ta*" .72-101 , SStaS? 

NetWare 0MM22-9! 1 1 United ****** * +"flS£S5| I 

«00-225S-ae Russia (Moscow}* 755-5042 Um&d Kingdom *, «■ 05004940! I 

For access numbers not listed above, ask any operator for AT&T Direct Service, or visit our Web ac 

wwwjut.com/tnweler 



Saucfi Arabia?. ...... | -8QB - 10 

Spain. — 90G-994Q.il 

Sweden 020-7954(1 

Switzerland" —0000494011 

United Kingdom a + 060049401 1 
United Kingdom 44 05004940(1 





It’s all within your reach 
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